THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1914 


AMERICAN CANS 


“Good cans and when you need them”. That is our slogan. 
Our every effort is directed to the making of the very best cans 
possible to make and then shipping them when you need them 
—not the day after, but if possible to reach you the day before 
they are needed. 


Our manufacturing plants are located at points convenient to 
the great packing fields and orchards giving the opportunity of 
prompt service and low freight charges. 


All our resources are at the back of ‘‘Good cans and when 
you need them. 


American Can Company 


Chicago San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. NEW YORK Hamilton, Ont. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ZASTROW’S PATENT HYDRAULIC CRANE 
STEAM IMPELLED 


The Crane shown is entirely of iron and steel put together in the strongest 
p»ssible manner. Steam used as en impellirg force is verysnall Cne man 
can o erate it, having control by means of the shifter handle, Iewering or 
st>-pping the goods at ary desired point. Hand power can be attached atasmall 
additional cost, thus adding another desirab'e feature. No belts to get injured 
by stcam. All that’s needed is a steam pipe and an exhaust pipe, 


GEO. W. ZASTROW, Mechanical Engineer 
(404-1410 THAMES STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Blakeslee Simplicity 


CAN-RIGHTING MACHINE 
Is Right in Every Respect 


It will save its cost in 
one season in the aver- 
age canning factory. 
For prices, terms, etc., 


address 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 


Agetms tor Baltimore District 


or the manufacturers 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


WHEELING CANS 
are made from Prime 
Tin Plates throughout 
and are strictly outside 
soldered. 


Johnson=-Morse Can Co. 


Oliver J. Johnson, President A. A. Morse, Vice-President _ Wheeli ng, W. Va 
. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING CANS 


WHEELING CANS 
represent the very high- 
est type of fruit can in 
workmanship and ma- 
terial. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Wheeling Can Co. 
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TIN PLATES 
CHARACTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WASHINGTON TIN PLATE CO. 


WASHINGTON, PA. | 
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AYARS UNIVERSAL CONTINUOUS CAPPER 
FOR ANY SPEED REQUIRED 


AYARS ROTARY PEA and BEAN FILLER 


Ayars Machine Company, nex jercey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Hamitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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CANNERS With Christmas only a few hours away no one expects 


who contemplate making the change, 
will do well to 


CONSULT US 


on prices, terms and ability to care for 
all their requirements 


BEFORE MAKING CONTRACTS 


We are equipped to supply all desired 
sizes, also the closing machines 


FOR SANTARY CANS 


Max Ams Double Seamers used exclus- 
ively. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


the canned food market to show any noticeable signs of life, 
and that market is living up to expectations on this occasion. 
In this great canned food center there is always some little 
business changing hands, because there is always some short- 
sighted buyer who leaves his stocks until the last case has 
gone out, before buying the next lot. Small orders for al- 
most every article in cans have been received and filled this 
week; the only seeming exception comes from the West, 
where those who know say that there has been a quite active 
demand for Wisconsin peas this past week, and that some 
large orders have been received. Another report from San 
Francisco says that while the Alaska pack of salmon has been 
larger than last year’s—a rather wonderful statement in view 
of the fact that last year was a Big Four year—still at this 
day there are practically no cases of salmon left unsold on 
that market. Indiana reports that tomato prices while not 
advancing are firmer than previously indicated, showing that 
the canners there are beginning to realize that canned toma- 
toes may become very good property in the near future. With 
no trading in the market, and no market changes to maintain, 
why try to recount something that must be merely comment? 

One of the most interesting situations today is found in 
the canned milk business, where conditions are not now fa- 
vorable. This happening was foretold by one of the thinkers 
and close observers in that line, last February, and his | 
prophecy has come true in so many points that his summary 
of conditions now, and his predictions for the future are well 
worthy of serious consideration. At our request he has 
expressed himself as follows: 

“With prices which show a loss of approximately fifty 
cents per case on every case of milk sold, the manufacturers 
of evaporated milk are facing the new year with the assur- 
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ance that the first four months of the year at least will show 
a heavy loss in operation and without any other one thing 


being so very certain. During the last thirty days there have — 


been repeated declines which have wiped out a great deal, if 
not all, of the profit which was made during the year. The 
rebates paid out to jobbers which render the canned milk 
game an uncertain proposition at best have amounted to 
millions of dollars; many a milk manufacturer, who 
along in September had a seemingly certain profit to 
show, finds himself closing the year with most all of his 
profit paid back to the jobber. There is no end of the can- 


ning game that is as highly speculative as the milk end... 


The price on milk is subject to the widest fluctuation, due 
to no apparent cause other than the stupidity of the manu- 
facturers and their desire to prevent their competitor from 
making a profit even if they don’t make any themselves. 
Just what the future will bring in the milk business is hard 
to determine, but aside from any influence which the war 
might have, there doesn’t seem to be any reason to presume 
that there will be any advance in evaporated milk during the 
next few months. Some of the very large companies are 
at present diverting their output into butter and the small- 
er companies are getting rid of their milk in any way that 
they possibly can, and so it is quite probable that during 
the next few months the production of evaporated milk will 
be considerably less than during the same period a year ago. 
Just how large the stocks held by the manufacturers are is 
hard to determine, but it does not seem as though these 
stocks were so large that they could not be readily absorbed 
by March. The war, which has not affected evaporated milk 
in any way so far, except as it has affected general business 
conditions, may have some effect during the coming year. 
Jf the European armies purchase any milk in this country, 
it will probably have a decided effect upon the situation. 
There are a number of parties asking for prices on milk, 
claiming to represent the powers at war, but so far there 
have been no purchases whatever. If no purchases are 
made by foreign powers, it is quite probable that the present 
price on milk, will continue until the stocks on hand have 
been absorbed and the demand becomes keener than it has 
been lately. If there should be any demand in European 
powers, it would probably very quickly relieve the situation 
and force prices upward in a very short time. The situa- 
tion is not one that is full of promise, but rather a waiting 
game, which will require many chips to sit in. Repeated ex- 
periences of this nature will no doubt some day result in 
the elimination of rebating to the jobber, which is the sole 
cause of all the ills that beset the canned milk industry. 
Without rebates the price would have undoubtedly re- 
mained stationary and the manufacturer would be com- 
pelled to turn to advertising and promotion schemes to take 
care of his surplus milk, and would increase the sale of 
milk generally and prevent demoralization of the business, 
which is good for no one, either big or little. A great many 
manufacturers in the milk game cannot get over the idea 
that they are just a little different from everyone else, and 
that they can stand this or that where the other fellow can- 


not; and just to prove it, they refuse to do anything to help 
the situation, but rather seem to take delight in doing what 


they can to upset conditions. A few years ago this was 
much more the case than it is today, and no doubt time 
will convince them all that anything that is bad for the in- 
dustry is bad for every manufacturer in it. Then, and not 
until then, will the evaporated milk business be anything 
other than a gamble.” 


It will thus be seen that the canners of milk have 
troubles and mistakes to correct, just as has every other 
line in this business. 


The coming year seems filled with promise for us all. 
May the prospects be fully realized for each one of you, and 
in the meantime may your Christmas be a most happy one. 


A LOVING CUP TO CHAS. T. LEE. 


At the meeting of the N. C. A. Executive Committee in 
Chicago last month a resolution of regret at his resignation 
and of appreciation of his high qualities was passed to Mr. 
Charles T. Lee, who had long served as a member of the com- 
mittee, and made a lasting impression on his fellow-workers 
while doing so. 

Not content with this, however, the individual members 
decided to present him with a loving cup as a mark of their 
esteem and appreciation, and did so just about Thanksgiving 
Day. Below is a reproduction of this handsome gift and of the 
letter which accompanied it. 


CHAS. T. LEE TROPHY 


We envy the cereal food industry the acquisition of such 
a splendid fellow as C. T. Lee, for the canning industry will 
long remember and miss him. 

NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
November 21st, 1914. 
Mr. Charles T. Lee, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
My Dear Charles: : 

By Wells-Fargo Express I am sending you a little gift 
from your close associates in the National Association. It was 
selected by our good friends, Roach and Gorrell. \ 

This gift carries with it the love and high esteem of those 
who know you best, and is presented, not by formal action at a 
meeting, but through spontaneous outburst of affection for a 
co-worker, and we hope you and your good wife and daughter 
will long be spared to view it as an evidence of our highest 


regard. 
Sincerely your friend, 


(Signed) W. C. LEITSCH, President. 


Pack Quality. 


No Merchant finds success in life 
Nor ever will until 
He sells the goods that won't come back 


To customers that will, 
The Square Dealer. 
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Save Money By Purchasing ide: 
LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


Canners can secure choice grades of 


Tomatoes, Beets, Sugar Corn, Beans, 
Peas, anything they want, from the 
Landreth Seed Establishment, the oldest 


Seed House in America. 


Write us today. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms FOUNDED 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEVENSON & CO’S 


LATEST IMPROVED LOCK SEAM 
BODY FORMING MACHINE 


For forming and locking the bodies of 
round, square or irregular shaped tin cans 


Pat. Nov. 19th, 1901, June 20th, 1905, July 4th, 1911 


The cut illustrates our latest improved lock 
seam body forming machine; this machine 
has a capacity of not less than 60,000 per- 
fectly formed and locked bodies per day 
of ten hours. The machine is the latest 
improved, up-to-date and is superior to any 
on the market. It is simple in operation, 
constructed of the best material and work- 
manship. fully guaranteed and has a host 
of satisfied users. 

The cut shows machine without soldering 
attachment, we furnish it with or without 
soldering attachment as desired. Prices 
and references (from users) on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 
601-7 S. Caroline St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


No. 1. 
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The New York Market 


‘Se 
Buyers displaying more interest that before—Buying in large lots Will not set in until 


after stock-taking—Tomatoes easier all the week—Corn unchanged—Fruit in small 
demand—The future looked forward to with confidence—Noted in this market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Dec. 18, 1914. 


The Market.—For the closing year the market seems to it 
be quite as active as usual and sales of most of the leading.’ 


varieties are reasonably active and buyers really show more 
interest than for some weeks previously. But apparently these 
sales are only for what is believed to be immediate require- 
ment. The advent of stock-taking is retarding movement as 
usual, and probably sellers will not feel the full force of the 
season’s activity until after that important operation is over. 
But it is quite certain that many dealers will discover their 
shelves singularly clear of stock and will be obliged to pur- 
chase freely to satisfy the ordinary demands of their custom- 
ers after the turn of the year. Tomatoes have been a shade 
easier during the week, with plenty of stock offered at rather 
low figures. What this may mean is not quite clear, but many 
are of the opinion that it does not represent the true condition 
of the market. Corn is about the same as it has been for 
some weeks, with business confined to routine requirements. 
Other vegetables are virtually unchanged and not much in- 
terest is shown. Fruits have been a little more active, par- 
ticularly California pack. Southern fruits are steady, but no 
feature has developed. Fish has been steady, but movement 
does not appear to increase materially. Sales are evidently for 
immediate requirements and in no sense seem to .represent 
any important development aside from the satisfying of 
routine demand. Holders of all varieties are firm, however, 
and concessions are not easily obtained. Some foreign packed 
goods are almost unprocurable. As a whole, however, the 
market appears in good position and holders seem confident of 
improvement after the turn of the year and the completion 
of the all-important stock-taking. If shelves are found empty, 
as they are quite likely to be, much buying will be required 
for retailers have next to nothing in most localities. 

Tomatoes.—The tone of the market has been somewhat 
easy and in buyers’ favor a good share of the week. No. 2s 
can be bought at 45c, No. 3s at 65c, and No. 10s at $2.10 
f. o. b. factory for both Maryland and Delaware pack. The 
quantity offered at this figure does not seem to be restricted, 
but, on the contrary, the stock available is plentiful and sam- 
ples cut seem to show full quality. New Jersey pack are of- 
fered at 80c for five-inch cans, with up to 90c on 5%-inch 
cans. New Jersey No. 10s are hard to find ar less than $2.40 
f. o. b. factory. Many New Jersey packers have declined to 
sell below the figures quoted. A fair business is reported 
from jobber to retailer, but it seems to be of the sort which 
indicates no promise of increase. But, in the main, the mar- 
ket is as good as it usually is at this season and improvement 
is expected right after the turn of the year. The present ir- 
regularity is not considered serious and all interests anticipate 
better business. 


Corn.—No surplus of really fancy stock is reported in 
the hands of holders in any position. Prices are maintained 
at outside figures for Maine fancy and best grades in State 
pack. Some holders appear to be strong on extra standard 


Western pack and a little buying has been done at 80@85c. 


factory. Standard Maine style Southern pack is held at 65@ 
67 %c factory, with better grades strong around 75@80c laid 
down here. Here and there a buyer has been able to get stock 
at 62%c, but those instances are rare and do not represent 
the actual condition of the market. 

Peas.—The market is in better condition and good stock 
is a shade firmer. Little interest is shown in future offerings, 


though some Wisconsin packers are ready to book orders at 
last season’s figures. Sales are principally in small lots, and 
are apparently only such as are required to meet present de- 
mand. The supply is ample for all present requirements, and 
business is done only as may be needed from day to day. 
String Beans.—Fine grades are held firmly at outside 
figures, but other qualities have eased off a trifle and business 
has picked up in eonsequence. Most holders are not anxious 
about selling, even at outsise figures, and business is done 
chiefly in small quantities. Holders are somewhat disposed 


to sit still and wait for the improvement in activity which 
they think is surely coming. 


Asparagus.—F air business is moving and sales are at out- 
side figures in the case of good stock, while cheaper grades 
might be obtained at slightly reduced prices. Buyers do not 
appear especially anxious to secure stock, but are buying in a 
retail way only until after the turn of the year, when larger 
movement is indicated. Holders would be glad to see some 


of their surplus go, but are not yet quite ready to redure 
prices merely to move stock. 


Spinach.—The market is easy and somewhat disposed to 
be dull, though here and there a buyer wants a fair quantity. 
Meanwhile holders remain firm so far as prices are concerned 
on best grades and few concessions can be obtained. 

Baked Beans.—Sales are fair, though movement appears 
to be confined to the present necessities of buyers. Few are 
ready to place any considerable orders, though in some in- 
stances it is possible to secure concessions from holders. The 
range of quotations remains the same as last week. 

Succotash.—A little additional business was reported dur- 
ing the week, but sales are made in small lots only. Buyers 
are inquiring for good grades of Maine pack, which can be 
bought at concessions, but they find little encouragement. 


Southern pack is in fairly liberal supply and business is done 
at former quotations. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The sale has fallen off slightly during 
the week and business is for immediate necessities principally. 
Conditions appear to favor buyers rather than sellers. 

Fruits.—All California fruits appear to be firmer and 
sales have been made in some instances at higher values. 
Holders say that inquiries are increasing, and these conditions 
have all combined to make the market more active, and the 
prospects are considered very promising for improved busi- 
ness after the turn of the year. While Southern fruits are 
not so generally mentioned in this connection, it is true that 
rather more inquiry is reported for peaches and pears seem 
to be wanted. Other lines remain generally quiet. 

Peaches.—Spot Californias are steady at $1.60 for No. 2% 
extras and $1.45 for extra standards in a small way. One 
sale of No. 2% extras was reported at $1.65. Demand is not 
large, but there is some movement each day. In Southern 
pack business is light, but No. 10 pies are quoted at $2.20 
and No. 3 pies at 65c. Standard white No. 3s are held at 
$1.22%% @1.25 and standard yellow No. 3s at $1.27% @1.30. 
Holders are indisposed to sell excepting at full outside figures. 

Pineapples.—The market is a good deal easier in most 
grades and it is possible to buy No. 2% extra sliced at $1.60 
and standard sliced at $1.50 for Hawaiian pack. The total 
pack is reported at 2,177,000 cases. Southern pack is steady, 
but movement is slow. Buyers are not anxious to enlarge their 
holdings and sales are made only as wanted. 

Apples.—State No. 10s are easy on all offerings based on 
$2.00 laid down. Sales have been light the past week and 
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OHIO CANNERS 
ATTENTION! 


LABELS 


are the most effective mediums of placing your Canned Food 
Products prominently before the public—in reality Labels 
are the Canners’ Silent Salesmen. They introduce your 
products to the discerning housewife, who is, in a measure, 
influenced by their artistic appearance. 


‘Though ‘the clothes don’t make the man,’ 
Oft? the LABEL SELLS THE CAN.” 


You believe that—so do we, and futhermore, we know it to 
be a fact. Are you clothing your Canned Food Products in 
strong, effective, sales producing labels? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW. 


Send us your label specifications and samples of your labels— 
we will quote you prices on Labels of Quality that will 
interest you. 

Your best interests demand that you investigate our claims. 


Write us today. 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


— 
: 
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conditions do not favor any improvement of moment in the 
next few weeks. Western stock is easier and business is done 
only in small lots. Southern pack are neglected. Maine goods 
are quiet and little or ne movement is noted. 


Pears.—Business is light, but stock is in small lots here 
and there, and all holders are careful not to let their goods go, 
excepting at full price. In the main the situation offers no 
indication of change. If stock were available, business would 
be done in larger quantities. 


Cherries.—No. 2 standard red are quoted at 85c in South- 
ern pack and No. 2 seconds red are held at 65c. No. 2 standard 
white are held at 85c and seconds white in No. 2s are quoted 
at 75c. Extra standard California 2%s are held at $2.40. 


Berries.—Sales are steady, though small, and business is 
done only as required for immediate use. Buyers want a few 
of the different grades, but are not anxious to enlarge their 
stocks unless they see prospect of selling them at once, The 
situation offers no immediate prospect of important change. 

Plums.—California 2% extras are held at $2.15, though 
a few have been sold during the week at $1.90. Other grades 
are quiet and firmly held at quotations. 


Salmon.—Pinks are stronger and the market is more ac- 
tive in a jobbing way. It is possible to find sellers at 97% @ 
$1.00. There is a call for red Alaska at $1.55. Other grades 
remain about steady at previous range of values. Holders 
are not anxious to dispose of what they have on hand and are 
not offering their goods below quotations in any instance. 
The market is quiet now, but with the turn of the year is 
likely to improve, and February brings the most active buying 
season. The principal interest now is in the quantity which 
will be available when the active movement begins. 

Sardines.—The market is dull, but generally firm, but no 
advance is anticipated until after 1915 becomes a fact. If 
movement should increase then, as it looks as though it might, 
the price is likely to advance because supplies are somewhat 
light. Imported stock is scarce and in the most wanted grades 
is hard to find. Not much is coming from abroad now and 
very little is to be obtained to come later. 


Crab Meat.—Movement is slow because of the small 
quantities available. Buyers would take larger lots if obtain- 
able, but it is hard to find anything which isn’t held at a high 
price. 

Lobster.—Little interest seems to exist, with the best pack 
held at quotations, and no pressure to sell in any quarter. 

Oysters.—The demand seems to be a shade more active, 
but buying is on a small scale only. 


Tuna Fish.—A jobbing interest is noted, with an irregu- 
lar market in the range quoted. 

PICKED UP_IN PASSING 

Tuna fishermen in the waters off California fear the in- 
cursions of the net men on the fishing grounds. They have 
asked the United States Government to take up the matter 
and investigate the possibility of restocking the waters to re- 
place the fish taken out. The pack this year was placed at 
300,000 cases, valued at $2,000,000, and W. V. Ambrose, 
president of the Tuna Packers’ Association, expresses the 
opinion that twice that quantity would sell quite as readily 
if it were procurable. Dr. Hugh M. Smith, chief of the bureau 
of fisheries of the Government, has sent the Albatross, the 
ship which has been about the salmon grounds, to Southern 
California to study conditions there and report upon what can 
be done toward restocking the waters. The tuna is found 
only off the coast of Southern California in America and but 
few other places in the world, including the Island of Sar- 
dinia in the Mediterranean Sea. It is possible that nets will 
be prohibited next year for fear of rapid extermination if they 
are permitted. 

Harry Putzel has been appointed New York agent for the 
Glynn Canning Company, Brunswick, Ga., canners of wet and 
dry shrimp. 

Cable advices to the Tokstad-Berger ‘Company are to the 
effect that sardine fishing in Norway is light and the outlook 
is unpromising due to the war. The season has about ten 
weeks more to run. 

The Blue Diamond Canning Company has been organized 
at Portland, Me., with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Sidney St. F. Thaxter, Nathan H. Cole and Arthur 
L. Robson, all of Portland. 

W.'D. Harbin, of Harbin & Barker, Columbia, Tenn., 
spent part of a day in the grocery trade this week. 

Cc. A. Gordon, of Gordon & Wendt, Charleston, S. C., spent 
a day or two in the West Side grocery trade this week. 

Cc. H. Bentley, sales manager of the California Fruit Can- 
ners’ Association, who has been visiting the Eastern trade 
for some time, is on his way back to the Coast by easy stages. 
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Henry: J. Moses, of the Burt-Olney Canning Company, 
Oneida, N. Y., has been a visitor this week, making headquar- 
rt hom John Gilliam Company, the local representative of 

e house. 


F. L. Dutton, sales manager of the Grafton Johnson 
canneries, Greenwood, Ind., has been in New York and mak- 
ing his headquarters with J. M. McNiece & Co., local agents of 
the house. He reported fairly good business in all lines they 
handle. 

One sale of 1,500 cases of standard No. 10 tomatoes was 
reported at $2.00 f. o. b. factory for New York account. 
Some fair sized parcels of the same quality goods are offered 
at the same figure. 


Baltimore advices reported good sized sales of No. 3 extra 
standard pears for New York account at 90c delivered. Some 
Southern holders are refusing bids under $1.00 for No. 3 
fancy grade. 

Frank A. Capello, of Capello & Bro., Tampa, Fla., is on 
a buying trip to New York and reports business generally good 
in his vicinity. 

State No. 10 apples are offered in some quarters at $2.00 
laid down here. The market has seen sales at $2.50@2.60 
f. o. b. factory. 


Thus far no one seems disposed to buy 1915 peas, based 
upon opening prices about the same as those named last year. 

M. L. Holt, of Hollins & Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been 
in New York buying goods the past week, and reports things 
looking up in his vicinity. 

One sale of 200 cases of spot pink salmon was reported 
at 97%c for interior account. Spot stocks are said to be in 
moderate compass. 

Francis E. McColl, head of one of the departments of the 
American Key Can Company, of Chicago, is in New York after 
a six months’ stay on the Pacific Coast. He brings a report 
of general good business. 

Cheap peas have been reported somewhat scarce and 70c 
seems to be about as low as can be done for an acceptable 
— Buyers refuse to pay over 65c, except when forced to 

so. 

George A. Williams, of Duncan & Williams, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was a trade visitor during the week. 

Francis L. Kidd, president of the Paul Taylor Brown 
Company, and prominently connected with the canning inter- 
ests of Porto Rico, with headquarters in Mayaguez, is in New 
York for a stay of two weeks. He has many interesting bits 
of information about Porto Rico and its expansion during the 
past few years, and particularly the pineapple industry, with 
which he is intimately connected. 

Robert Stover, of Deland & George, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
a trade visitor during the week. He reported a fair business 
in his locality. 

C. S. Stevens, of Cedarville, N. Y., visited the New York 
grocery market this week. He is one of the largest tomato 
and vegetable canners in New Jersey. 

A sale of 200 cases of No. 10 Maine blueberries was re- 
ported for shipment to a Middle West jobber at $7.50 f. o. b. 
here. Practically all No. 10 blueberries are held by two job- 
bers here. 

One sale of 500 cases of No. 1 tall pink salmon out of 
spot stocks at 95c f. o. b. here. The lot goes to a New England 
buyer. The seller declined 97%c on another lot. 


A prominent operator says that pink salmon is getting 
more attention from consumers and that probably it would be 
impossible to obtain a lot of any considerable size under 
971%c. Most holders want $1.00 New York, while 90c seems 
to be om the best price obtainable on the Coast. Enlarged 
demand is expected from the South. 


State packers of Bartlett pears are closely sold up on 
standard and extra standards. Most available stock is in 
second hands all of whom are strong in their views: “They ex- 
pect an active and higher market before spring. 

George H. Itzel, traveling representative of the Martin 
Wagner Company, Baltimore, was in the city this week, mak- 
ing headquarters with A. C. Herrmann & Co. 


W. F. Leonard, of the Burnham & Morill Company, the 
well-known packers of Maine corn, has been in the city a few 
days this week with W. J. Townshend & Co., the New York 
agents of the house. 

S. L. Wain, of Robbins Bros., 
trade visitor during the week. 

John B. McChesney, of Walton & Co., Macon, Ga., spent 
a part of a day in the canned foods trade this week. 

Carlos Sutphen, of Sutphen & Gregory, Rochester, 
N. Y., was a buyer of canned foods in this market this week. 

A block of extra standard Maine style corn was reported 
sold for shipment to a jobber at 75c laid down here. 

HUDSON. 


Toledo, Ohio, has been a 
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| Bliss Automatic Machine, No. K 


Patented 


BR. W. BLISS 


With Positive end-feed 
120 a Minute 


Simplicity is the basis of this entirely automatic machine. 
There are no valves to leak or clog, nor is there any air 
compressor required. It handles ends from 2 to 5 inches 
extreme diameter of flange. We build this machine in a 
larger size, No. 2, which takes ends from 4 to 9 inches 
extreme diameter of flange. : 


When these machines are to be operated in cold climates, 
they may be arranged with a mixing pot which is used as 
a container for the compound, also to keep it at the proper 
consistency for immediate use. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


Catalog 14 T on request 


Representatives for Chicago and vicinity: STILES-MORSE CO., 565 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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LEWIS STRING BEAN CUT TER—!™provea 


without breaking any of the parts 


sticks, Ssomen nails or any a substance to pass under the knives 


Beans are scattered inte vibrating hopper, fed omtometinniy into 
kets of drum, carried to the knives, cut and dumped ente the vibrat- 
mq corete. takiug out the short pieces ‘that may come from cutting close 
to the end of bean. Capacity about 20,00e two pound cans in ten hours. 
This machine is also used for eutting rhubarb. okra and celery. 


Built by E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, N. Y. BALTIMORE 


Manufactured ander patents May 14,1901. Machines using this principal are infringing 
BEWARE. 
Alse Manufacture Small Power Can Tester and Pineapple Peeling Machines. 


CANS 


OF 


HIGHEST 


THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION REPRESENTS OUR IMPROVED STRING BEAN CUTTER 
IMPROVEMENTS CONSIST OF 

Iron drum, heavier frame, all gear drive and shaft drive for vibrating 

feeding hopper and screen. Knives held down by springs, allowing 


25 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
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The Chicago Market 


Brique-bats and boquets—Back to the Brokerage game—Jobbers feel and talk big business 


for the coming New Year—Greetings to all readers. : 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Dec. 18th, 1914. 
Congratulations. — Your Weekly Review of last 
week, Mr. Editor, was the most comprehensive, reassur- 
ing and prophetic of anything I have read for a long time 
(Date, Dec. 14, 1914). 


It is a fine piece of writing along the line of right- 


thinking, and altogether the most satisfying expression 
in relation to conditions as they exist, and as they are 
most likely to come to pass, I have read from any source. 
You are making us look for your part of the paper first, 
Mr. Editor, which is different from the usual, as editorial 
departments usually are “punk,” being too egotistical 
and stilted. 

Coming Back.—The big buyers of Chicago say that 
trade is coming back rapidly, and is going to be good 
after stock-taking. Therefore I, too, am coming back 
and will give my undivided attention to my brokerage 
business after January Ist, 1915. 

I have been managing Canned Foods Week, 1914, 
for several months, and that as in the interest ‘of the in- 
dustry, and I got good results. By the way, a retailer 
named Henry Reisenweber, 539 N. Chester street, Bal- 
timore, captured one of the prizes for a beautiful window 
display ; another prize went to a retail grocer in Port- 
land, Oregon. The first prize went to Everheart-Hud- 
nall Mercantile Co., Fulton, Mo.; others to Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, etc. I really believe that the interest 
was more widespread than in 1913. Well! Let’s all get 
to work selling canned foods, and quit talking about con- 
ditions of business. Business is largely what we make it. 

California Tomatoes.—I am ashamed to say that I 
have been so busy running Canned Foods Week (1914) 
that I have been compelled to overlook some corre- 
spondence. For instance, the following letter: 

Ontario, Cal., Oct. 9, 1914. 
Mr. J. A. Lee, 
Care Lee Brokerage Co., 
675 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, II. 
Dear Sir: 

We are taking the liberty of sending you by express, 
prepaid, two sample cans of our No. 3 solid pack toma- 
toes. These were taken at random from the stack and 
are only forwarded with the thought that you may be 
interested in seeing what can be produced in Southern 
California. 

We take this occasion to say that. we very much en- 
joy all articles over the signature of “Wrangler.” 


With best wishes, we are 
Very truly yours, 
‘GOLDEN STATE CANNING CO., 
Per W. H. Fowler; Mgr. 


I apologize for delay in taking up this matter pre- 
sented to me by these splendid manufacturers. My ex- 
cuse in that I had to give up nearly everything to the 
special work for the industry that I mentioned. 

In the quietness of my home I have just carefully 
examined these two cans of tomatoes, and had one of 
them prepared for my dinner in two styles of cooking. 

I have always thought that California tomatoes 
would not stand processing and would fall down in the 
can as soon as the essential heat was applied. 

These samples were, therefore, a revelation to me. 
I have never seen finer tomatoes in a can, and I in my 
time have cut more sample cans than some packers put 
up in a season. 

The tomatoes were in sanitary cans, and the fill, 
color, coring and peeling were perfect. The flavor can 
best be illustrated by the remark of a fine young woman 
who cooked them for me. She said: “My, they taste 
just like fresh tomatoes. I didn’t know they could can 
them so nicely.” 

I poured the tomatoes out of the can into a dish and 
they “stood up” round, solid and whole, as beautiful as 
a picture and much more tempting. 

I congratulate California and apologize for ever hav- 
ing said that California tomatoes would not “stand pro- 
cessing.” I will never say it again. 

Stirred Them Up.—My few feeble remarks and 
quotations about the brokerage business in your last two 
issues seem to have stirred up buyers and brokers might- 
ily, and several of them on both sides of the question 
have put new nibs on their quill pens (one can’t think 
when one dictates to stenographers), long since dis- 
carded and are “writing me a few lines just to let me 
know that they are well and doing well,” and to give 
me a few reels of back talk. When the shower is over I 
will send it to “The Canning Trade” for publication. 


In the meantime I feel something like a Dutchman 
who went hunting. Returning with an empty game bag, 
some one asked: “Didn’t you shoot anything?” He re- 
plied: “Yaw! I shot mine dawg.” The questioner said: 
“Was the dog mad?” To which the huntsman replied: 
“Vell, he vasn’t so vell pleased aboud it.” 

I seem to have hit my own retriever and he isn’t 
pleased about it. However, the truth is mighty and will 
prevail. The broker is too strong a “link in the chain of 
distribution” to be broken or dispensed with, and will 
live to eat the hen that scratches over the graves of his 
critics. 

Canned Foods Market.—Transactions are too unim- 
portant to make a market. Most of the buyers are pre- 
paring for stock-taking, and when asked to buy, give you 
lists of grades they want sold. What is the use of fak- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-228-230 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Growers of Safe Seed 


Leonard’s New Type Narrow Grain Evergreen Sweet Corn 
is universally admitted by Canners to be the best type there 
is of high grade canners stock. We are now booking 
orders for present and future delivery of this, as well as 
for Peas, Tomato, Cucumber and other canners requirements 
in seeds—all of the Leonard Standard 


PLANT 


Seeds 


This Concerns Your Business BOXES or BOX SHOOKS 


Does the public recognize your goods by a trade-mark? 
Is your trade-mark imitated? 
Have you a deed for your trade-mark? 

The United States registers valid trade-marks to the real 


Buy Direct From The Manufacturers 


owners and issues a Certificate of ownership. 4 D DREYER & C0 
Have you such a certificate? Inc 
Congress enacted a new law relating to trade-mark registra 
tions on February 20, 1905. 
PAS gate is not registered under this Act it should | ALICEANNA AND SPRING STREETS 
defective and Certificates on under it do not give full BALTIMORE 
The expense is small. Write for information. 
EDWARD DUVALL, Jr. 
LOCK CORNER BOXES 
Quality Jomato products Company 


PAOLI, INDIANA. 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO PULP 


Guaranteed— Standardized 


BY VACUUM PROCESS EXCLUSIVELY FROM 


Which Gives Extraordinary Color and Flavor 


OUR WHOLE CROP OF WHOLE TOMATOES 


We Do Not “Can”? Tomatoes, nor Have Any “By-Products” 
LET US TELL YOU of the “QUALITY FIRST” PULP MADE IN VACUUM KETTLES 
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Wisconsin Pea Canners A&sociation Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., DECEMBER 1, 


2 and 3, 1914 


Careful Consideration of Many Important Matters—Pea Diseases and Preventatives Explain- 


ed—Laws of Interests to Canners—Seed Contracts Criticised—Methods of Improving 
Market Conditions Discussed—Some Very Plain Talk—The New Officers—The 


Entertainments. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. znd, 1914 


Upon calling the meeting to order, President Fitzgerald introduced 
. R. B. Johns ,of Antigo, Wis., who spoke upon: 


SEED CONTRACTS, 


In taking up the question of seed contracts, it may be well to 
examine the purposes and advantages of a contract in written form 
such as we are to consider. 

Such contracts should be drawn up in a spirit of fairness to both 
parties. Nothing unreasonable nor impossible should be required of 
either party, but the interests of each should be protected and the con- 
ditions that protect those interests should all be enumerated in plain 
words so that each party knows what is expected of him as well as 
what he is to expect of the other. The things required of one party 
should not be enumerated and carefully set in writing, while the 
things required of the other party are left to presumption and past 
reputation for fair and honest dealing. Where a written contract ex- 
ists the law presumes that all the agreements pertaining to the trans- 
action are enumerated therein, thus the importance of having every- 
thing in writing where any part is in writing. All verbal statements, 
made at the time of entering into a contract, based upon the reputa- 
tion, honesty and good-fellowship of one party are of little avail to the 
victim at a time when the party with whom he is dealing finds it 
inconvenient to live up to the said reputation. 

An examination of some of the contract forms now in use by seeds- 
men who supply seed peas to the canners of Wisconsin discloses a 
degree of onesidedness which amounts to unfairness in the extreme. 
Out of seven contract forms examined by the writer, all but two con- 
tain a disclaimer, varying slightly in method of wording, which ab- 
solves the seedsman from some responsibilities which in justice he 
should be held for after he has accepted the special price of “seed 
stock” for his goods. Seeds that have been wet and attacked by mould 
should not be considered fit stock to be delivered for the growing of a 
crop, however skillful may be the treatment given them in the drying 
kiln and the polishing mill. Seeds which have been damaged have lost 
vitality to @ certain degree and although they may germinate, the 
plants produced yield more quickly to unfavorable weather conditions 
and the attacks of disease than do the plants from strong sound seeds. 
Still under this disclaimer the seedsman is freed from all responsibility 
for auality in his seeds. 

In one of the most liberal of these contract forms the seedsman 
agrees to screen and handpick the stock before delivery to the packer. 
This would be a most desirable concession to the packer if he were told 
the exact size of the mesh of the sieve used and also the degree of 
purity from all dross which the seed would possess after the process of 
hand picking was completed. This statement, as now made, is rather 
vague and indefinite unon these points and in striking contrast to the 
definite and substantial protection given to the farmers of Wisconsin 
in their purchase of seeds for agricultural crops by Sec. 1494X—5 of 
the Wisconsin Seed Inspection Law. Under this law. dirt, sticks, im- 
perfect and broken seeds and any other foreign matters are considered 
as impurities when mixed with agricultural seeds in quantity exceed- 
ing two per cent., and if impurities are present in excess of two per 
cent. this fact must aprear on the sale tag. This law applied to the 
sale of seed peas would require that all seed stocks offered for sale 
on a “standard of nurity” basis should contain no dross, as above men- 
tioned, in excess of one and two-tenths nounds per sixty pound bushel. 

Hand-picking, under the regulation of this law. would have a definite 
meaning and would secure to the packer a definite and valuable gain. 
It would also nrovide a safe protection to the careful and conscientious 
ne against the competition of his careless and unscrupulous 

val. 

In the operation of screening seeds it is of vital interest to the 
packer to know the size of mesh in the sieve to be used. 

If a very large percentage of small and imnerfect seeds are retained 
in the seed stock it is a serious waste to the grower and packer as 
these undersized and immature seeds do not contain enough plant food 
in the kernel to start a vigorous growth in the voung plant and these 
plants do not develop into strong heavy producing vines. but remain 
weak and puny in growth. producing few and scantily filled nods. It 
has been the exnerience at the factory with which the writer is con- 
nected, that when seedsman’s stock has been re-screened and the 
secrenings sown in lots by themselves the erowth matured more evenlv 
— yield was materially decreased on the fields sown with the small 
seeds. 

Another practice of certain seedsmen of blending different lots of 
seeds produced in different localities and upon widely differing soils 
is to be condemned. 

Leaving out of the account altogether the possibility of the seeds- 
man being able in this way to disnose to an advantage of an ancient 
and undesirable lot of seeds bv mixing it with 9 lot of seeds of good 
quality, it is the experience of many growers that seeds grown upon 
auick sandy soils produce plants that mature their stock some little 
time in advance of the plants grown from seeds produced on heavy 
low lands. This last point is the one of most important bearing upon 


the interests of the packer. The practice of blending lots of seeds from 
different fields operates against the maturing within a reasonably close 
period of time of the majority of pods upon the vines thus enabling 
the packer to secure the fullest yield at the time of cutting. 

i no one of the seven contract forms examined does the seed com- 
pany agree to remove the “sports,” or off stock in the field while the 
crop, for delivery to the packer, is growing ,although the packer is led 
to infer that this is their practice, by some. While this work may be 
open to the criticism of beginning at the wrong end, still, if it be faith- 
fully performed there can be no question of its value. 

We have considered thus far some of the principal things to be 

desired from the packers’ standpoint an which the disclaimer in the 
seedsman’s contract precludes, we wish for a moment now to examine 
some of the protections, other than the disclaimer mentioned before, 
with which the seedsman has surrounded himself in his dealings with the 
yackers. 
. in the different contract forms mentioned some seedsmen protect 
themselves from liability for loss of seed stock before planting is made 
and then again for loss of crop after it is grown or for failure to grow 
the crop. In some contracts protection is given against insolvency, or 
threatened insolvency, on the part of the packer and in others against 
the rejection of the shipment of seeds by the packer on its arrival 
at destination. 

In view of all this: protection given the seedsman in the written 
contract he holds with the packers it would appear that something in 
the way of protection was due the packer. 

It seems not unreasonable that the seedsman should guarantee to 
the packer ,in writing, that the seeds delivered him shall be of the 
previous harvest’s growth, that they shall be pogees in the field dur- 
ing the growing period, that the operation of hand-picking shall be 
carried to a point agreed upon as a “standard of purity,’”’ that the mesh 
of screens used in milling process be named and agreed upon, and 
that no blending of lots of seeds of different ages habits of growth, 
and different degrees of purity and quality be made, and in fact that all 
seeds delivered to the packer should be suitable for the purpose in- 
tended in every way, and finally, that in pro-rata contracts seasonable 
notice should be given the packer of the approximate percentage of 
delivery to be made. 

It is the earnest opinion of the writer that a more liberal contract 
given by the seedsman to the packer would redound to the great ad- 
vantage of the honest and conscientious seedsman in the fact that it 
would reduce in a considerable degree the amount of poor seed sown by 
packers and remove this peer seed as a depressing element from the 
seed market. The removal of a large quantity of poor seed from the 
markets would at the same time benefit the packers by raising the gen- 
eral standard of quality of the pack at the possible expense of lessening 
somewhat the quantity of the pack, thus a mutual benefit would accrue 
to both seedsmen and packers. 

It is not the intention of the writer to state or to imply that all 
seedsmen are grasping and dishonest and unfair in their dealings with 
packers, and on the other hand, it is the intention to state that not 
all packers are scamps and rogues. 

An agreement which grants more of the reasonatile requests of the 
packer would lead to greater trust and confidence on his part for the 
reputable seedsman and nothing would be so fatal to the seedsman’s 
worst enemy,—the seed scalper. 

A healthy business relationship does not) thrive best where one 
party has cause for a feeling that the other is holding him with an 
over-reaching contract which force of circumstances may sometime close 
to his disadvantage. 

Mr. Johns answered quite a number of questions in further ex- 
planation ,and then the chair called on Ex-President W. H. Ames, of 
Markesan, Wis., for an address on Field Management. 

Field Management. 

In order to get the most possible out of the question assigned to 
me. I believe it should be made a subject of general discussion, as the 
details that will apply to the factory growing its own raw product 
will not apply fully to.the one securing their stock from the farmers 
under factory supervision. I will therefore endeavor to outline the 
subject only and hope that any points brought out that may be of 
general interest will be taken up by the members of this Association 
and fully discussed. 

It is conceded by all experienced canners that the most vital 
and difficult part of putting up a satisfactory pack consists in getting 
the raw product to the factory in a fresh and uniformly tender state, 
and, so far as possible, in uniform quantity suitable for the capacity 
of the plant. 

Before you can secure quality in the can you must have quality 
from the field and this is the work laid out for the field manager. 

Not taking into account the varying climatic conditions, or any 
other matter beyond his control, the field manager must consider his 
supply of seed, his different fields and soils, his sowing schedule 
adapted to the number of acres which he proposes to plant, the capacity 
of his viners, the factory equipment, and also his method of harvesting 
and delivering the crop. 

If he fails to receive a supply of seed suitable for his purpose, the 
field manager is whipped from the start, for he way as well expect 
to “gather figs from thistles or grapes from thorns” as to reap a uni- 
formly tender crop of peas from a field sown with seed of low vitality, 
or of an uneven type. 
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JEROME B. ‘RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE VALLEY SEED GARDENS 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


CANNER’S 
SEED CORN 


STOWELL’S 
EVERGREEN 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


OLD COLONY 
EARLY CROSBY 


SEEDS 
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To secure seed which he knows to be of strong vitality, which will 
mature evenly, and under favorable conditions produce a good yield, 


has been and is one of the most perplexing questions for the field man- - 


ager to solve. This supply has been secured principally from seed 
grown by himself, or so-called canners’ stock, or from seed houses 
growing seed peas for this special purpose. The seed which the canner 
grows himself is usually produced from fields which were intended for 
the factory, but which he was obliged to pass, and have received no 
special care as to roguing, etc., and the product grown from this seed 
is seldom satisfactory. 

One thing that argues for better quality in the coming Wisconsin 
pea pack. I believe, is the fact that thousands of bushels of this care- 
lessly grown canner’s stock has been sold for shipment to foreign 
countries and there will not be the temptation to sow the stuff the 
coming season. 

The second source of supply should be far better and more reliable 
than the first, but no one seems to know definitely anything about its 
good or bad qualities until the crop grown from it is well along to- 
ward maturity. 

Under the terms of contract covering all sales of seed from the 
houses growing same in a commercial way, the buyer has no recourse 
in case the seed proves to be untrue to name or of a very uneven 
type, and if we were to urge that a knowledge of these qualities is 
very essential to the field manager in securing good results, he would 
be told not to worry, as the seed may not grow anyway, he couldn't 
say. However, no pains should be spared to secure the best possible 
strains of seed for planting, as quality can be obtained in no other way. 

We have the larger part of our acreage grown by the farmers 
under the supervision of the manager, and have several stations out of 
town, besides the viners located at the factory. After securing a supply 
of seed and the required acreage. a sowing schedule is made up for 
each station, sowing the proper pro rata of all varieties at each place, 
with the object of getting a steady supply of green peas from each 
place, with the object of getting a steady supply of green peas from 
each station throughout the season. This has worked out very well with 
us and avoids the trouble of laying off and starting up these different 
units at various times during the pack. In order to do this, a thorough 
understanding must be had with your farmers, giving the factory 
manager as complete control of the acreage as those plants owning 
or renting their land. 

Before the packing season comes on, give close attention to your 
sheds and viner equipment, see that they are thoroughly overhauled 
and any needed new parts supplied and everything in shape to run 
without delay. Also see that your farmers have their mowers and 
aeons in condition for the heavy work before them; then start in 
time. 

Do not allow each farmer to harvest and deliver his own acreage, 
but keep this work absolutely under your own supervision, see that 
a sufficient crew is provided to supply each set of viners with the 
raw material and harvest one field at a time. The farmer will ac- 
complish more work with less friction under this system and the fac- 
tory gets a better and more uniform quajlity tender and fresh peas de- 
livered from the field to the factory in order to secure a finished product 
that is satisfactory to the buyer and consumer.” 

Extensive discussion followed this address ,and in fact the speaker 
was frequently interrupted by questions. The nature of some of these 
inquiries lead him to sav plainly that the field manager must be 
given comnvlete control of the crops, without interference from any 
members of the board, or disaster would result. He further exrlained 
that under their system each grower assisted his fellow-growers in 
harvesting the crop, a record of such time being kept to the credit 
of the grower, later to be paid after deducting the time allowed in 
harvesting his own crop. In this way accounts about balanced, but 
the factory had the use of all teams and men, and thus secured their 
peas in better shape than would be possible otherwise. So well did 
this work, he explained, that they practically paid one price for their 
peas, although there were two prices in vogue at the factory. that for 
old .or poorer neas being but about 50 per cent. of the higher price. 
Peas not brought in when ordered were put in the poorer grade, and 
the growers understood this, and avoided such failures. He further 
explained that peas which could not be taken in time were allowed to 
go to seed and then bought from the farmers at a price which about 
equalled their returns from other acres—at $2 per bushel. He further 
explained that when they found this condition facing them they left 
the best fields for seed, using the returns from such fields for the 
next season’s seedings, and sold the poorer seed as dried peas. Mr. 
Ames said they had no trouble in getting the farmers to use the 
rotation method in growing peas, as they knew this crop to be the 
best they raised. and so gave it their best ground. And it was not 
necessary to specify how much seed per acre was to be sown. He 
further explained that it was his experience that the farmer could 
grow peas cheaper than the canner, because the farmer had use for 
his teams etc.. all winter, whereas the canner must carry them at a loss. 

Answering the question as to the proner number of acres per day to 
have put in, W. C. Leitsch said that it was their custom at Columbus 
to plant about 50 per cent of their Alaskas the first week so that 
when the season opened up it would do so with a rush, and not with 
the usual dribbling delavs later to be developed into a heavy rush and 
glut. Following that they portioned off the acreage so as to bring the 
crop in regular supply, alll of which must be based upon the quipment 
of the plant. 

At the conclusion this address and the answers to questions. the 
chair called ibon Mr. m. H. Fromm, of the Milwankee River Can- 
ning Co., Thiensville. Wis., for his address unon “Popularizing Canned 


Foods.” and before quoting this address, as we do below. we want. 


to call particular attention to it. and to suggest that every canner 
read it over carefully and digest thoroughly. It has been pro- 
nounced “one of the best papers I have ever heard,’* by Secretary 
Gorrell, who was present, and the sentiment was endorsed on all 
sides. It is of just as great importance to the canner of tomatoes, 
corn or any other rroduct —and in some cases more so—as it is to the 
pea canner. He said in full: 


Popularizing Canned Foods. 


There was a time. perhaps not more than a score of years ago, when 
our good housewives looked with suspicion upon any preserved foods put 
in tin cans. If they did not consider them absolutely detrimental to 
health, they at least had the idea that such foods were but a poor sub- 
stitute for their own preparations which should not be used except in 
ease of utmost need, and then only with the greatest caution. The lack 
of information which they had concerning the methods used in pre- 
paring these canned foods. and the frequent appearance of sensational 
newspaper reports about cases of ptomaine poisoning resulting from the 
ecopsumption of canned foods, naturally strengthened the susnicion which 
had become firmly lodged in their minds. Under such conditions the de- 
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mand for canned foods could nét be expected to be very strong, and the 
prospects were somewhat gloomy for the canner. With the advent, how- 
ever, of improved machinery, cheapening the cost of production, greater 
sanitation in and about canneries, and improvement in the quality of the 
eanped product, the confidence of the public was gradually won. The 
enormous development of the canning industry within the last ten years 
in response to the ever-increasing demand for canned foods is a splendid 
testimonial from the consuming public regarding the merit of these foods 
and the confidence which has been inspired. The splendid work done by 
the Publicity Bureau of the National Canners Association and the co- 
operation of the National Government have done much in bringing about 
a better understanding on the part of the public of canned foods and 
their value. People are beginning to realize and appreciate the fact that 
the canning industry makes it possible for them to enjoy all the garden 
vegetables and fruits in all their freshness and deliciousness at all times 
in the year, in seasons when it would be impossible to secure them from 
their own gardens or from any other source, and that the canned veg- 
etables or fruit is often superior to that which they could prepare from 
their own gardens and in their own kitchens. The housewife is begin- 
ning to see that the canning industry is taking a burden off her shoul- 
ders by preparing for her a large variety of foods which she can serve 
quickly and easily with a minimum of labor on her part, and which will 
prove sttractive and palatable to her family or her guests. These foods 
are always at her command and ready for service, and generally they are 
within easy reach. In newly sett.ed regions canned foods become a ne- 
cessity and they form a large portion of the provisions used by armies 
and navies. The benefits derived from canned foods are so numerous, 
and they commend themselves in so many different ways to the consumer. 
that they have become a fixed and indispensable part of our social econ- 
omy. To deprive society of canned foods would prove disastrous. It 
would be considered a great calamity of international proportions and 
would undoubtedly produce distress among many classes of people. 


WM. H. FROMM 


Such has been the growth of the canning industry,—a growth which 
must fill every canner’s heart with pride and enthusiasm. And yet, lest 
we, aS canners, become too assured of the standing and stability which 
our industry has acquired, we must regard the future. We must not 
allow our enthusiasm, which has been inspired by our success in the 
past, to dim our vision and benumb our faculties, so that we will not 
be keen to observe the ever-changing demands which society puts upon 
us with regard to our products, to which we must adjust ourselves con- 
stantly in order to remain at the battle front. Our eyes must con- 
stantly be trained to see possibilities for improvement, and we must be 
careful to keep in trim to combat some of the evils which confront us. 
One of these evils is the lack of reliable information regarding canned 
foods, from which the large masses of consumers are at the present day 
suffering, which causes them to entertain many false notions and which 
prevents them from being intelligent purchasers of these foods. 

The canned vegetables most largely consumed in the United States 
are peas, corn and tomatoes. The per capita consumption of the first 
two in the year 1913 was approximately one and eight-tenths cans, 
while that of tomatoes was about twice as great. These figures are 
based on statistical reports issued by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. In other words, if we allow five persons to the average family, 
each family consumed about nine cans of peas and corn, respectively, 
and about eighteen cans of tomatoes, per year, or about one can of 
peas and corn and two cans of tomatoes every six weeks. I need not 
tell you that this consumption is smaller than it ought to be. Althougn 
we are all interested in the canning industry all over the country, we 
are particularly interested, as Wisconsin canners, in the canning in- 
dustry of Wisconsin, and since Wisconsin’s pack of peas in 1913 was 
nearly nine times as great as its pack of corn, we are particularly and 
vitally interested in the consumption of Wisconsin peas. The question 
naturally presents itself very strongly to every canner, “How can we 
increase the consumption of Wisconsin peas? Why do people not use 
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more canned peas? Are they too expensive for the average family? 
Are they consiuered a table iuxury by a large portion of the consummg 
public’ Are they not considered a palatable and wholesome food by 
those who are expected to eat them. 1s there a possibility tor improv- 
ing the manner in which peas are distributed among consumers: 1s 
the quality of the peas canned perhaps not all that it should be, or is 
the canner not doing all he can to popularize his product?” 

ln order to obtain some little intormation regarding the views of 
the housewife as to canned peus, 1 sent out the toilowing questions to 
friends, asking them to get us many of theii triends to answer them as 
possibie. in response 1 received several dozen sets of answers, which 
are illuminating in a number of ways, and which are summarized below: 

Approximately, how many cans of peas do you buy for your house- 
hold a year? Forty cans per year was the average of the answers to 
this question. lf this were true generally, the demand for peas would 
be simply enormous, but we must consider the fact that these answers 
were probably given by people whose standard of living was above the 
average. Our problem then is to popularize canned peas with those 
people whose income is limited, and to whom cost is a vital considera- 
tion, and in doing this our aim should be to offer the best possibie 
quality at a moderate price, for the family of moderate means is as 
keenly appreciative of quality as the family that can afford the best 
that money can buy. ‘The trouble thus far has been that peas which 
the canner sold at a moderate price to the jobber were not always sold 
at a moderate price to the consumer, and if peas of medium quality are 
sold to the consumer at a price which is out of proportion with the 
quality of the goods offered, the effect on the demand for peas is det- 
rimental. More care should be exercised in the future by canner, jobber 
and retailer to sell peas at prices commensurate with the quality of the 
goods offered. 

2. What is your criterion in judging the quality of the peas which 
you buy? Twelve answering this question named size, flavor, sweet- 
ness and tenderness as their criterion; five were guided by the label; 
another five relied upon the price; two bought upon the grocer’s recom- 
mendation; one insisted on peas from Wisconsin, and one always looked 
for the name of the packer. From the above answers it appears that 
less than fifty per cent. of those answering judged the peas they bought 
upon their merits, taking particular notice of the different characteris- 
tics which distinguish their quality; less than twenty-five per cent. re- 
lied on the label, which, up to the present time, has conveyed little 
knowledge to the consumer regarding the quality of the contents in the 
can, while nearly twenty-five per cent. judged by the most unreliable 
standard—price. One had learned to rely on the name of the packer, 
which should appear on all labels, whether canner’s or jobbers, and 
finally just a little ray of sunshine is brought to the Wisconsin canner 
by the one who demanded Wisconsin peas. Let us hope that there may 
soon be more who buy peas like this last one, and let us make it an 
object worth while to them to demand Wisconsin peas. 

3. Are you familiar, to any extent, with the canning process, and 
do you know the size or siftings which are usually packed in canneries? 
Nineteen answered this question in the negative, seven in the affirma- 
tive, and one was familiar with the different sizes, but not with the 
process. Now, it may seem to some that a knowledge of the process of 
growing and canning peas might not prove very interesting to those 
buying our canned peas, and yet all canners know how interested in 
every detail of the factory process visitors are when they come to their 
plants. Such knowledge is productive of interest in the canned product 
and cannot otherwise than help advertise the same. The Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Department of Commerce has issued a bulletin headed 
by the caption: “Canned Salmon: Cheaper than Meats, and Why,” in- 
cluding fifty tested recipes. This bulletin compares the cost of canned 
salmon with that of meats and eggs, calls attention to the magnitude 
of the industry, describes how the supply is maintained, and gives a 
brief story of the Pacific salmons in a most interesting manner. Such 
a bulletin will be read with interest by any housewife and will without 
doubt impress the fact on her mind more than anything else that it 
might be desirable and profitable for her to use salmon often. Might 
not the same be done with canned peas? If a good practical method of 
distributing such bulletins or booklets, containing just such information 
as that referred to above, among a large number of consumers could be 
devised, it might prove to be a most effective, and, perhaps, compara- 
tively cheap form of advertising Wisconsin peas. The admirable little 
booklet issued by Mr. Ralph W. Crary serves as a fine illustration of 
what might be done along this line. In such a booklet the excellence 
and superior qualities of Wisconsin peas might be extoled, and the slo- 
gan: “Quality First,” or “Buy Wisconsin Peas,” should appear as often 
as practicable. The fact that about two-thirds of those answering the 
above geen did not know anything regarding the canning process, 
or of the growing of peas for canning, shows how timely such an un- 
dertaking would be. hy should not our patrons know about our ef- 
forts to produce good peas, of our sanitary factories and processes, and 
of the efforts put forth in late years to render the work in our factories 
more agreeable to our employees. It certainly would pay. 

. What differences between high-priced and cheap peas which you 
have bought have you observed? Twenty answered that high-priced 
peas were usually smaller, tenderer, sweeter and better flavored 
than cheap peas, which were usually hard, mealy or tough, and 
more or less tasteless; three had never bought any cheap peas, and 
ciable difference between high and low priced peas. The answer of 
these last three is rather a caustic comment on the relation between 
price and quality. Two had found cheap peas to possess a nice flavor 
and to be tender and sweet. ‘These answers show that most buyers will 
look sharply for differences in quajity when there is a difference in 
price, a fact which canners and those who distribute canned peas will 
do well to remember. 

5. (a) Do you prefer small sized peas, and if so why? (b) Did you 
ever buy good large sized peas? (c) If not, are there, in your opinion, 
any good large sized peas on the market? Twenty-three answered part 
(a) -of this question in the affirmative, saying that small peas were 
sweeter, tenderer, better flavored and more closely packed than large 
pee: five preferred medium sized peas, and two answered in the negative. 

eventy per cent. preferred small peas. Why should this be so? Are 
pecee acquainted with the fact that the medium sized or even large pea. 
f rightly packed, is palatable and well flavored, and that it possesses 
far more nourishment than the small immature pea? It seems that if 
canners can succeed in putting a better grade of medium and large 
sized peas on the market than heretofore, the general demand for peas 
would be very materially enhanced. It seems that too few peonle appre- 
ciate a good large sized pea. such as Fancy or Extra Standard No. 3 
Sweet Pea. They need education along this line, while the canner, on 
the other hand, should make every effort to make his medium and large 
sized peas a really desirable article of food. Ten answered part (b) 
of this question in the affirmative, and three in the negative. This an- 
swer is a little more encouraging. The last part of this question was 
answered hy three in the affirmative and by five in the negative, one 
saying that one took chances in buying large peas. A number did not 


answer this part. Here again the majority show little or no faith in 
large peas, believing that there are practically no good large peas 
offered for sale. Are they right or wrong? It is up to the canners to 
eradicate this imvression from the minds of the consumers, and the 
sooner they can do it the better. 

. Has your grocer ever offered you any information regarding the 
different sizes, the quality and the general character of canner peas 
which he is offering? Twenty-eight answered in the negative; one had 
received very limited information, and one said their grocer was offer- 
ing all his peas as good peas at prices ranging from ten to twenty- 
five cents per can, Here the overwhelming majority accuses the retail 
grocer of neglecting a duty which he owes to his patrons. There is 
no doubt that the retail grocer, being in constant and intimate rela- 
tion with he customer, could do very much towards increasing the de- 
mand for canned peas. His word often goes a long way with his cus- 
tomer, and just a little effort on his part in enlightening and enthusing 
his buyers would move canned peas at an amazing rate from his 
shelves. The trouble is that the retail grocer is often sadly in need 
of enlightenment himself, when it comes to knowing all, or at least 
something, about the canned goods he is selling. What can be done in 
this matter. That is another problem which is somewhat out of the 
oomer's sphere of influence, and it may, therefore, not be so easy to 
solve. 

7. (#) Did you ever take particular notice of the label on the cans 
of peas you buy? (b) Of what service, in your opinion, is the label to 
you. (c) Did you ever notice the words, “Extra Sifted Early June Peas” 
or “Sifted Sweet Peas,” etc., on the label, and, if so, what meaning did 
these words convey to Zon 

The first part of this question was answered by twenty-four in the 
affirmative and by three in the negative. One did not notice the labei 
except when peas came from Wisconsin, and to another quality was 
more interesting than the label. In answering the second part of the 
question, thirteen said that the label served them as a guide in buying, 
enabling them to again secure the brand which had proven satisfactory. 
Some added that the label indicated quality and reliability; one looked 
for the most widely advertised brand, saying that the advertising meant 


much to her; one always bought upon the grocer’s suggestion, and final- 


ly, one preferred less talk and better quality—a fine bit of sarcasm 
with respect to the reliability of the label. The name of the packer 
was the one thing looked for on the label by another. She said she 
cared for nothing else. We need more like her. Nearly all of those 
answering the third part of this question are under the impression that 
the words denoting the siftings on the label indicate superior quality, 
probably having in mind the particular siftings named in this question ; 
two had not taken notice of these words, and noe did not know their 
meaning. This last one was probably nearer the truth than any of 
the others who largely pretended to understand that which is not 
clearly understood among canners themselves. It has come to be rec- 
ognized by canners that more uniformity and system must come into 
being regarding the naming of the various sizes and the quality of 
eas. Some manner of expressing these fundamental elements of canned 
oods which is at once simple and intelligible to every buyer. The 
trouble at present is that every canner and jobber has his own set of 
wordings to denote siftings, and to indicate quality, where quality is 
indicated at all. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the lay- 
man buyer is confused, and as a result disregards this part of the 
label entirely. Before, however, such informity of nomenclature can be 
established it is necessary to establish a system of standards of quality 
which can be clearly indicated on the label. This is not such an easy 
matter, but it has been done in other countries with all sorts of manu- 
factured products, and it is being done with apples in our Western 
States, where a rigid system of grading prevails which all buyers un- 
derstand and rely on. In connection with this matter of labels it has 
been suggested that the exact sizes of the different siftings be graphi- 
cally represented on the label by dots, each dot being numbered, and 
the siftings in the can to be especially marked to distinguish the dot 
from the others. és 

8. Do you think that it would pay you to buy a case of twenty-four 
cans of peas at one time? (b) Has your grocer ever offered to sell you 
® case at a lower price per can than if you bought a single can at a 
time? Nineteen answered part one of this question in the affirmative 
and three answered negatively, provided the family was large enough 
to consume them; three answered in the negative and two di dnot know. 
Seven answered the second part of the question in the affirmative; one 
found a saving of fifteen cents per dozen, and another a saving of two 
and one-half cents per can; one was going to inquire of her grocer the 
next time; and twelve answered negatively. Two stated that depart- 
ment stores were offering peas by the case at a small reduction in 
price. Here again the retail grocer could score, for about two-thirds 
were favorably inclined towards buying peas by the case as a matter 
of economy, wheréas nearly half stated that their grocer had never 
offered them any inducement to buy by the case. here is no ques- 
tion that this method of buying, with proper inducements offered in 
the way of price, would materially increase the demand for peas, be- 
cause when a woman has a case of peas in the house she will use peas 
more often than if she has to go to the store each time to get a can. 
It will commend itself to her as a matter of convenience. 

9. (a) What canned foods are preferred in your family? (b) What 
place do peas hold in your menu—that is, do you serve them often or 
seldom, and why? Nearly all of those answering the first part of this 
question preferred peas, corn and tomatoes. In answering part two, 
eleven said they served peas often, especially during the winter months, 
some because they liked them and others because they were quickly and 
easily prepared, and were attractive and palatable. Seven did not 
serve them often, for various reasons. No special comment is neces- 
sary on these answers. ‘ 

10. Have you ever felt the want of a number of good recipes for 
preparing peas for the table, so as to offer variety in serving this veg- 
etable? Twenty-two answered this question in the affirmative, saying 
that such recipes would be most acceptable and useful. Six answere 
negatively, stating that they were well supplied with recipes, Here 
again the large majority express themselves in favor of a compara- 
tively cheap and substantial method of advertising, an opportunity 
which presents itself to the canner to come in a little cleser touch with 
ps consumer, as has been suggested in connection with the booklet 
above. 

11. Are d peas c d as largely as canned corn, beans, 
etc., in your opinion, and, if not, what do you think is the reason? Sev- 
enteen answered the first part of this question affirmatively, and eight 
negatively. In answering the second part two thought it was a mat- 
ter of taste; two thought they were too high priced, one saying that a 
ean of good peas was more expensive and did not go as far as a can 
of good corn, although peas were better liked in her family than corn; 
three thought that peas were more nourishing than other vegetables, 
while one thought they were not particularly appetizing. This 1 
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one probably was badly disappointed with peas at different times, and 
she may represent 4 considerable number of consumers, whom it is the 
duty of the canner to enlighten with regard to peas. 

2. Deo you consider canned peas a table luxury, or a good whole- 
some and nourishing article of food, which should be consumed plenti- 
fully in every household? The first part of this question was answered 
negatively by nine and affirmatively by five. The second part was an- 
swered by twenty-five most emphatically in the affirmative, some call- 
ing them a necessity and an indispensable article of food. There were 
no negative answers to this part. This last answer is quite gratifying 
and encouraging, and it shows that consumers are not at all averse to 
using canned peas, provided they get what they want as regards qual- 
ity, and provided also that the price is not too high 

Canners have realized that it pays them to pack peas of quality, 
and they have firmly resolved to make every effort to pack peas which 
will commend themselves to the consumer by their intrinsic merit. In 
this way, and only in this way, will the high regard in which Wisconsin 
pons ~ ti? been held in all parts of our country be maintained and 
‘ostered. 

Canners should also realize that it is not enough to pack peas of 
quality, but that they must educate the consuming public regarding their 
product. They must enter upon an extended campaign of publicity and 
advertising which will constantly put their product before the public 
in as many different ways as possible. A beginning has been made 
already by inaugurating Canned Foods Week. which without a doubt 
has had very beneficial effects by the wide publicity given to this 
movement by the newspapers. This form of advertising is, however, 
perhaps too temporary to produce the results which persistent adver- 
tising would produce. 

In Ohio, canners have made very good use of their county and 
state fairs in advertising canned foods. They gave four pure-food dem- 
onstrations in a booth, which had the endorsement of the Pure Food 
Commissioner. Donations of canned foods were made for this purpose 
by different Ohio canners. There was a large. placard which, with the 
permission of the Pure Food Commissioner, stated that the canned 
foods packed in Ohio conformed to the State’s laws, etc. In this way 
considerable interest in canned foods was aroused. Following this idea 
of advertising, the salmon packers of the Pacific States have their Sal- 
mon Day and the'raisin growers of California their Raisin Day. The 
later have gone further than this. They are advertising in the large 
magazines of this country with very gratifying results, I am told, 

Wisconsin canners can undoubtedly do some very profitable adver- 
tising outside of Wisconsin as well as in the State by making use of 
the newspapers. For instance, articles might appear from time to time 
on the subject of Wisconsin peas in the columns of the woman’s page, 
or in. the regular reading columns through the Associated Press. Ad- 
vertising, as a rule, is very expensive, but if all the canners of Wis- 
consin join in advertusing their peas through their association, it seems 
that a great deal ot goud could be accomplished with a comparatively 
small expense to the individual canner, and the results would surely 
justify the expenditure. We have too many examples of large and 
successful business enterprises which owe at Jeast a good part of their 
success to persistent advertising. Ten years ago no one saw butter, 
cottage cheese, milk or buttermilk advertised. Today one meets these 
advertisements everywhere. Let us all join to make Wisconsin peas a 
watchword in every well-regulated household in this country. 


Secretary Gorrell Speaks. 


Secretary Frank E. Gorrell when called upon by the Chair re- 
sponded, complimenting Mr. Fromm on his splendid, practical sugges- 
tions upon increasing the popularity and consumpticn of canned foods. 
Along this line, he pointed out that it had been suggested at the De- 
troit meeting of the Pet Branch of the National Canners’ Association 
that some uniform method of labeling peas must be adopted, so that 
the consuming public wvuld be able to tell at a glance just what qual- 
ity and grade of peas it was buying. Mr. Fromm’s extensive investi- 
gation proved this necessity, and Mr. Gorrell assured the pea packers 
that if they would take such steps, and approach the Government in 
the right direction; as an association and not as an individual, they 
might succeed in getting the Government to do for peas just what it 
did for the salmon canners 

He explained at length the attempt that is being made to work 
up an export business in canned foods, touching particularly upon the 
propocition of pea packers giving an option on any number of cases of 
peas which they felt they could do, at a low price, so that the com- 
mittee who approached the foreign buyers could have some definite 
number of cases of peas or other canned foods to offer. Only by such 
a procedure can these buyers be made to listen at all to such a propo- 
sition. Unless the packers set aside a definite number of cases the 
committee could have nothing definite to offer. He further explained 
that that canners will do well to watch import trade, for it has become 
known that a large wholesaler in New York City had bought, previous 
to the beginning of the big war, about 20,000 cases of foreign peas 
which could have been retailed in America at about nine cents per can. 
These, of course, have not arrived, but it shows how the situation should 
now be met, by having our goods introduced into all possible European 
countries. The object now is to induce all countries with prohibitive 
tariffs against our goods to reduce them so as to permit us to export 
them. The individual efforts of each packer with his Washington Rep- 
resentatives will be necessary to produce this result, and the need of 
an export trade must be apparent to all, since it is utterly impossible 
to control the output of any commodity in canned foods, and a good, 
big export business will always serve as a safety valve for surplus 
packs. Moreover, it will cost nothing to strive for this trade. and the 
Government in all its departments is anxious to help along this good 
work. He went on to show that the United States must be the pantry 
of the world and that the association is now trying to have canned foods 
introduced into the commissary departments of the various armies in 
Europe and other countries, as they are now with the American Army. 

Touching upon the question of the return of swelled canned foods 
from New York City, which had prohibited them, Secretary Gor- 
rell explained that they had thought it will to bring this matter 
before the Government, so that an action covering all interstate trans- 
actions could be secured. For this reason an extensive brief was be- 
ing prepared and would be submitted to Dr. Alsberg, explaining the can- 
ners’ rights in this matter, and he hoped to have favorable action in 
the next thirty or sixty days. 

Secretary Gorrell further explained the movement whereby a com- 
plete cannery could be operated at the WVanaima [Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco, packing all kinds of canned foods, so as_to show the 
consuming public just hew well these goods are put up. He urged the 
general support of this move through the subscription of each canner, 
if only in a small way. 

Following Mr. Gorrell, President W. C. Leitsch spoke upon this 
model cannery, urging all Wisconsin canners to sign the subscription 
list, and ex-President S. F. Haserot explained in detail the plans of 
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gathering a large block of peas to offer Europe, and the means by 
which they hoped to capture foreign trade. This is an unselfish effort 
which Mr. Haserot is devoting his ,ti and attention to, and we are 
—- that there are some who, not {iiterstanding the object, are not 
ly friendly towards it. They are standing in their own light in 
this, and instead of opposing should heartily co-operate with the com- 
mittee which Mr. Haserot heads to help make it a success. 

There has been entirely too much printed about this move by 
others, and we do not intend adding to it; but any level-headed canner 
who will consider the proposition of getting, say, a half million cases 
into export at this time, must see what it will mean to the present 
market, so say nothing of future markets at which the move is aimed. 
The — industry owes a debt of thanks to the gentlemen on this 
committee. 


With this the opening session ended. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 34, 1914. 


This meeting was looked forward to by all with a great deal of 
interest, as it was expected “there would be something doing every 
minute,” as it had been intimated that some subjects were to be han- 
died without gloves. By the time Secretary Hageman had “inspected 
and passed” about what he thought was the last member, and the door 
was closed, there were found present about 150 canners and their as- 
sistants. All members of the Association, with the except of three, 
were present. 

President Fitzgerald gave the privilege of the floor to Mr. A. T. 
Bacon, an expert in cost accounting, to talk upon his favorite subject, 
and he interested the audience by some very pertinent points on the 
necessity of keeping accurate cost accounts, 

Following this Professor Vaughan was called upon to give his 
report upon special research work in connection with pea seed, and 
did so in a thorough manner. 

Mr. R. B. Johns moved that a committee be appointed to draw u 
a suitable seed contract; one which would give full justice to bo 
seedsmen and to canners, and it was unanimously moved that the com- 
mittee draw up such a form and submit it for approval to the after- 
noon meeting. The Chair appointed on this committee Mr. R. B. Johns, 
W. 1. Christensen, and C. Voight. Upon the reassembling of the meet- 
ing in the afternoon this committee had to report that they were 
unable to complete the form of contract desired, and it was accord- 
ingly moved that the matter be referred to the Executive Committee 
with instructions to act, and also to see that Wisconsin’s seed law be so 
—— as to include canners’ pea seed, which at present it. does 
not do. 

The Report of the Committee on Causes and Remedies for Present 
Day Conditions in the Pea Canning Industry brought out some inter- 
esting features. Out of the subsequent discussion the one point which 
stood out more prominently than all others was the need, of intelligent 
action in the conduct of their business by all canners: that they do 
not heavily overpack their future sales; that a heavy surplus, without 
efficient steps to dispose of it, always spelled loss of profit and resulted 
in dissati-faction to both buyers and sellers. The need of the curtail- 
ment of acreage under present marketing conditions seemed to be the 
opinion of many, for it was evident that production had far surpassed 
consumption. Mr. A. M. Ballack was inclined to refute the assertion 
that advertising might clear up the situation and prevent its repeti- 
tion, although he acknowledged that the revelations of Mr. Fromm 
in his talk on advertiting showed the great and pressing need of 
broader education, of the public. 

Many members gave it as their policy to never pack more than 
a safe margin over future sales, and this was probably the dominant 
thought carried away by all those present. 

Mr. George Chatham, Chairman of the Standards Committee, read 
his report, but told his audience that they could merely consider the 
matter in an informal way, as the Standards Committee of the Gov- 
ernment was now at work upon this feature, and their report must 
be awaited. He urged all canners to give him the assistance of their 
experience and opinions on the proper standardization of canned peas, 
so that he would be well informed when called upon to give the can- 
ners’ version of this important question. Upon motion his report was 
adopted and placed in the minutes. 

At this point the election of officers was held, and by motion the 
rules were suspended and the elections conducted viva voce, instead of 
by ballot. The results were given last week but for the sake of the 
record are here repeated: 

The Election. 


President, J. W. Hutchinson, of Randolph, Wis.; Vice-President, 
Albert T. Hipke, of New Holstein, Wis.; Treasurer, W. H. Fromm, 
of Thiensville, Wi-., re-elected; Secretary, J. A. Hagemann, of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., who was also re-elected. The Executive Committee 
consists of the President, Secretary, T. F. Wittenberg, of Cedarburg, 
Wis ; B. W. Davis, of Waupun, Wis., and A. T. Hipke, of New Hol- 
stein. 

The report of the Secretary was read and approved. 

The report of the Treasurer was heard, and after auditing was 
approved. 

It was moved that the same Legislative Committee be appointed 
for the coming year. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that the Executive Commit- 
tee visit Madison, and have Professor Vaughan continued in his spe- 
cial work for at least another year. His present contract would ex- 
pire about June Ist. 

With this the meeting adjourned sine die. 


The Chisholm-Scott Smoker. 


Seldom has a prettier sight been seen than that presented to the 
late comer at Juneau Hall, in Milwaukee’s great Auditorium, on the 
occasion of the Chisholm-Scott Co. smoker and entertainment, which 
was held Tuesday night, December 1st. Evidently an immense banquet 
had been prepared and all had eagerly accepted invitations, for the 
seats were all filled with a light-hearted, happy crowd. Each one had 
been presented a fancy or grotesque hat, both ladies and gentlemen, 
with results that were, to say the least, striking in many instances. 
These hats bobbing among the merriment, or keeping time with the 
songs, that were sung to the accompaniment of a splendid orchestra, 
made a picture that the writer at least will long remember. The long, 
flowing white beards and curly locks of some of the older canners 
‘vere adorned with majestic crowns that gave them the appearance of 
Charlemagne of old; while other well-known and portly gentlemen took 
on the appearance of fish wives because of the cap and strings with 
which they were adorned. French gendarmes sat side by side with 
German Uhlans, Turkish fez hobnobbed with Russian cossack, and Ros- 
trand’s chanticleer coquetted with royalty. Verily, the lion and the 
lamb laid down together in this gay company, kept in high spirits by 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


CANNERS’ EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


RESULTS 


Cash Saving, approximately 
Losses paid since organization 653,279.66 
Insurance in force, June 30th, 1914 19, 783,256.98 
Cash Assets, June 30th, 1914 305,575.57 
Placing your Fire Insurance through this Bureau means 
your Insurance at ACTUAL COST. 


Reduce your overhead expense by placing your insurance 
on CANS, CASES, LABELS and other supplies through 
the Exchange. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC., Attorney, 111 W. Monroe St, CHICAGO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman, Indianapolis, Ind. GEO. G. BAILEY, Treasurer, Rome, (New York 
WM. R. ROACH, Hart, Michigan T. HERBERT SHRIVER, Westminster, Md. 
L. A. SEARS, Chillicothe, Ohio LANSING B. WARNER, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMS SANITARY CAN BODY MAKER 


PATENT SPENDING 


NOTCHER, 
EDGER AND 
SOLDERING 
ATTACHMENTS 
The Best Can Rodv 
maker on ‘he market. 
This Seamer will make automatically 120 or more can bodies per minute. 
Every machine sold fully covered by \ims Guarantee. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. AMS, Pres. 
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excéllent music and the splendid entertainment of high-class vaude- 
ville artists. For a small stage had been raised in the center of the 
great room, from which the master of ceremonies, Mr. S. M. Ryder, of 
the Chisholm-Scott Co., announced the coming feature, and which later 
appeared and in every instance proved to be of the highest class. 
The theatrical features varied from a troupe of Royal Huzzars, which 
proved to be young lady musicians of no mean ability, to a pair of 
expert dancers, who demonstrated the latest steps in society’s new 
dances. One young lady solist, whose personality was as attractive as 
her splendid voice, caught the crowd by distributing carnations, and a 
male solist, with the help of a. stereopticon, which threw the verses 
upon a screen, carried the entire essemblange into a burst of song 
that was a real credit to the singers. The chorus was always taken 
up with a vim and a swing—and a melody—that donated the preva- 
lence of the Germen in the crowd and his love for massed singing. 
Not to be outdone by the professions, Mr. Roy Clark, of Randolph, 
Wis., was persuaded to favor the audience with a couple of songs, and 
did so in splendid style, proving himself a strong rival to Charlie 
Crary in this respect. “Monty” Grant and R. P. Scott enlivened the 
scene with an old-time cakewalk, and later Mr. R. P. Scott addressed 
the assembly in response to the demand for a speech. W. A. Christen- 
sen, of Cumberland, Wis., gave an excellent imitation of an Indian 
war dance, and several others enlivened the occasion by personal skits. 
But it was not all amusement of this nature, for there had been 
prepared a fine supper with abundant Rhine wine or that famous brew 
for which Milwaukee is famous, coffee and good cigars. The vaude- 
ville and musical stunts but served to lighten the intervening minutes 
between bites or drinks, and so it was found the evening had passed 
and the new day was near before anyone realized that so much time 
had passed. 
* One real novelty was the moving picture scene of an up-to-date 
pea cannery, put on by the Sprague Canning Machinery Company, and 
which showed the entire operation from the harvesting of the peas to 
their labeling in the warehouse, and demonstrating the latest and most 


7 they did sq quickly and loudly applauded the originals goes with- 
out ‘saying 


Taken as a whole, it was a magnificent and lavish entertainment, 
and when it is known that nearly 500 sat down, it will be seen that it 


‘was an undertaking that does great credit to the Chisholm-Scott Com- 


pany, which was greatly appreciated by every one present. President 
Fitzgerald thanked the Commany in the name of the Association and all 
the guests in a very neat speech at the end of the festivities. 


The Theatre Party. 

On Wednesday night the entire Convention was treated to a thea- 
tre party at the Majestic, where splendid vaudeville was given, with 
the Gus Edwards Company as the star attraction. This party was 
am Py g the allied supply firms, the following being contributors 
owards it: 

J. H. Allan Seed Co., American Can Co., Ayars Machine Co., W. 
W. Barnard Co., Canners’ Exchange, Chain Belt Co., Chicago Solder 
Co., Cartan & Jeffrey, E. B. Clark Seed Co., Colonial Salt Co., Con- 
tinental Can Co., Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Crary Brokerage Co., En- 
gler Jackson Brokerage Co., Flannery & Hobbs, Jno. R. Gray & Co., 
Garden City Laboratory, Frank Hamachek, Huntley Mfg. Co., Invinci- 
ble Grain Cleaner Co., Jeffrey Mfg. Co., C. L. Jones & Co., Kieckhefer 
Box Co., R. J. Kittredge & Co., Fred H. Knapp Co., Leonard Seed Co., 
Peerless Husker Co., Paine Lumber Co., McManus Heryer Brokerage 
Co., J. M. Paver Co., Reeves Pulley Co., Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., 
Stecher Lithographic Co., Sprague Canning Machinery Co., United 
States Printing Co., Worcester Salt Co., Manitowoc Seed Co., all of 
whom had representatives present to meet their friends and customers, 


The Attendance. 


When it is remembered that there were present nearly 500 canners 
from Wisconsin and many other States, brokers, supply men and others, 
it will be seen that a registration of those present was no small task. 


closely followed by all and loudly applauded at their termination. 
Shortly after this there were thrown upon the screen the pictures 
of many prominent men, and the audience left to guess who they were. 


J. H. Schmidt, New Holstein, Wis. 
W. R. Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. H,.Smith and wife, Fall River, Wis. 


R. W. Guse, Madison, Wis. 

S. W. Hoon, Jonesvile, Wis. 
F.-J.-Beilhary, Jonesvile, Wis. 
J. O. Jostad, Holmen, Wis. 

F. W. Dusold, Holmen, Wis. 
G. J. Lange, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Cc. E. Hart, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. F. Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 
George Megar, Fredonia, Wis. 
W. C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. 

. D. Rolanda, Sheboygan, Wis. 

. B. Johns, Antigo, Wis. 

. F. Koske, Gillett, Wis. 

. H. Hands, Plymouth, Wis. 
P. Friday, Markesan, Wis. 
A. B. Camlier, Waukesha, Wis. 

. Shoen, Whitewater, Wis. 

. M. Suffel, Rochelle, Wis. 

. A. Selden, W. Salem, Wis. 

. H. Williams, Randolph, Wis. 

. W. Beall, Randolph, Wis. 

. F. Casey, Randolph, Wis. 

. C. Schorer, Sauk City, Wis. 
A| Babcock, Turtle Lake, Wis. 
Ss. B. Orr, Circleville, O. 

. A. Sears, Circlevile, O. 

. F. Greb, Oconto, Wis. 

. G. Wiseman, Waldo, Wis. 

. E. Williams, Cambria, Wis. 

. P. Lucas, Sheboygan, Wis. 

. H. Cosgrove, Le Seur,, Minn. 
. N. Cosgrove, Le Seur, Minn. 
. A. Burse, Waterloo, Wis. 

. Llewellyn, Waterloo, Wis. 
L. G. Shaphard, Waterloo, Wis. 
J. M. Mallory, Watertown, Wis. 


Stephen Hart, Eureka, Il. 
W. G. Glascoff, Waupun, Wis. 


E. Hamachek, Kewaunee. Wis. 

Vv. A. Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
M. T. Grant, Chicago, Ill. 

W. P. Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

Alen Mathers, Milford, Conn. 

Cc. P. Guelf, Cambridge, N. Y. 

J. C. Leonard, Chicago, Il. 


W. C. Langbridge, Cambridge, N. Y. 


John Geiger Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. H. Smith, Jr., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. 8S. Kneeland, Chicago, Ill. 


S. J. Steele, Chicago, Ill 


Canners, Etc. 


E. S. Woodborne, Fox Lake, Wis. 
A. B. Lietermann, Watertown, Wis. 
J. J. Staub, Waukesha, Wis. 
Leroy W. Sleep, Waukesha, Wis. 
Cc. A. Yinker, Markesan, Wis. 

H. Lemkuhl, Oostburg, Wis. 

J. J. Doone, Oostburg, Wis. 

R. J. Hughes, Randolph, Wis. 

W. F. Kelley, Rockfield, Wis. 

A. H. Fuhremann, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
W. F. Wilgente, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
M. Sontag, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

H. Edwards, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
J. W. Huppert, It. Atkinson, Wis. 
J. L. Albright, Columbus, Wis. 

A. J. Burt, Markesan, Wis. 

S. Summerfield, Markesan, Wis. 
O. Davidson, Juneau, Wis. 
Chas. Schult, Juneau, Wis. 

R. A. Shepard, Columbus, Wis. 
B. W. Davis, Waupun, Wis. 

M. Essen, Hartford, Wis. 

Cc. A. Sarada, Randolph, Wis. 

A. C. Friday, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

D. B. Holt, Columbus, Wis. 

F. S. Roberts, Cambria, Wis. 

IK. Bork, Chilton, Wis. 

W. Servis, Fox Lake, Wis. 

W. Sink, Brandon, Wis. 

W. D. Cornell, Sawyer, Wis. 

F. M. Kennedy, Chetek, Wis. 

E. B. Skamser, Chetek, Wis. 

J. Johnson, Green Bay, Wis. 

J. H. Dulney, Oostburg, Wis. 
Jos. W. Kelb. Adell, Wis. 

W. Godfrey, Watervieit, Wis. 

M. Keler, Belgium, Wis. 

J. R. Stokley, Newport, Tenn. 


F. J. Schwaltacher, S. Germantown, Wis. 


George Koelk, 8S. Germantown, Wis. 
H. J. Selmer, Green Bay, Wis. 


Supply Men, Brokers, Etc. 


kK. S. Leonard, Chicago, Ill. 
H. D. Hansen, Chicago, Il. 
J. F. Geary, Atlanta, Ga. 

S. F. Leonard, Chicago, Ill. 
W. D. Deven, Chicago, Ill. 

J. L. Freeman, Chicago, Ill. 
R. E. Vaughan, Madison, Wis. 
. Huffman. Cincinnati, O. 
. Beddel, Chicago, I] 
Lynch, New York, Wis. 
. Bechtold. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lester, Chicago, Il. 

. Balon, Chicago, Il. 

. Ayars, Salem, N. J. 

i Adams, Milford, Conn. 
. Moerner, Chicago. 


At every meeting the President requested all to be sure to register in a 
approved styles of mechanical apparatus for this purpose. They were place provided for this, but an immense number failed to do so. For this 
reason the following list is but a few of those present, and those omitted 
will understand why their names are not included. 
were particularly backward about registering, as were the brokers. 


G. W. Drake, Circleville, Ohio. 
. C. Darling, Sycamore, Il. 
. S. Bailey, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
. J. Willemberg, Cedarvile, Wis. 
. E. Hutchinson, Randolph, Wis. 
. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
. M. Howard, Fox Lake, Wis. 
. S. Seibert, Watertown, Wis. 
G. E. Stocking, Rochelle, Ill. 
Jas. Anderson, Morgan, Utah. 
W. H. Osborn, Honoye Falls, N. Y. 
Fk. H. Beilharz, Janesville, Wis. 
A. A. Lau, Hartford, Wis. 
Peter Hammer, Ripon, Wis. 
Hl. Wertheimer, Watertown, Wis. 
Kk. J. Kruger, West Bend, Wis. 
G. J. Wiederdink, Cedar Grove, Wis. 
A. A. Schnurr, Valders, Wis. 
Anton Gotstein, Cisco, Wis. 
Chas. Voight, Sheboygan, Wis. 
IF. A. Stare, Columbus, Wis. 
George Piper, Chilton, Wis. 
H. Paulsen, Chilton; Wis. 
J. H. Suel, Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
S. E. Vandiver, Lowell, Wis. 
J. FE. Nieman, Cedarburg, Wis. 
L. J. Cram, Iron Ridge, Wis. 
A. D. Volkman, Iron Ridge, Wis. 
J. G. Griem, New Holstein, Wis. 
W. S. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
H. P. Dillon, Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. R. Adams, Evansville, Wis. 
W. L. Larsen, Green Bay, Wis. 
S. F. Haserott, Cleveland, O. 
c. A. Chandler, Chicago, Ill. 
Royal F. Clark, Randolph, Wis. 
T. E. Hulbert, Fall River, Wis. 


W. I. Berg, Onalaska, Wis. 

F. L. Pierce, La Crosse, Wis. 

A. M. Johnson, Manitowoe, Wis. 
J. R. Stokley, Newport, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
. A. Seott, Cadiz, O. - 
. P. Scott, Baltimore, Md. 
A. F. W. St. John, Columbus, O. 


Cc. G. Hanemend, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


W. A. Chapman, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
B. Wescott, Columbus, O. 

. J. Kittredge. Chicago, Il. 
. A. Caulfield, Chicago, Ill. 
D. Owen, Chicago, Ill. 

G. Trench, Chicago, Il. 

S. Hughes, Chicago, Il. 

. F. Rife, Baltimore. 

. J. Mulligan, Chicago. 

rge Shaw, Chicago. 
A. J. Judge, Baltimore. 


The supply men 


‘ 
W. A. Davis, Bozeman, Mont. 
ae 3 A. H. Smith, Sr., Chicago, Tl. 
J. A. Caulfield, Chicago, Il. 
P. J. Carroll. Kansas City, Mo. 3 
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Viner Feeder 


The Master 


of 


( Economical Pea Feeding 


(General View) 
Patented in U.S. 


Canada and France 


A viner feeder, to be a success, must 
\) thoroughly separate the vines, feed them 
4) in this separted condition and as con- 
tinuously as possible into a viner. The 
construction of a viner is such that the 
(< crop must be fed in this manner in order 
to secure the best results. 


| irae Viner Feeders are the only ma- 
chines that thoroughly separate the 

vines and feed them correctly (they do 
it better than four men could) and because 
of this, they secure many savings for the 
user that cannot be secured in any other 
way. They save many peas that would 
otherwise pass through theviners unhulled, 
prevent the cracking and damaging of 
many peas during the hulling process, save 
the most tender peas (which improve the 
quality of the pack) and materially increase 
the capacity of the viners. Besides this, 
they save a very dependable man to each 
machine installed. These savings are so 
large that it is not uncommon to hear a 
user say that our feeders paid for them- 
selves during the first season’s use. But, 
remember, Ideal Viner Feeders are the 
only machines or method of feeding that 
will separate the vines thoroughly enough 
and feed them properly to secure these 
large savings. 


1064 Ideal Feeders Are in Use 


We also manufacture three styles of TAILING SEPARATORS, 
which are attached to the rear of the viners to save those peas 
FS which the viners have threshed out but are still in the vines. 


a | Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


THE BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT.—Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE Canning, TRADE 
MEETING OF THE OHIO CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBUS, 0O., DEC. 8th, 1914 


Southern Hotel witness of another Convention—Ohio 
Pure Food Officials endorse State packed goods 
—The Deliberations-—Resolutions—Officers Re- 
Elected. 


In accordance with the previous announcement the Ohio Canners’ 
Association assembled at the Great Southern Hotel, Columbus, O., on 
December 8, with a fairly good representation present. 

At about 10 A. M. President Samuel B. Orr called the meeting to 
order, and dispensing with the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, appointed as an Auditing Committee: Messrs. Owens, Press- 
ing* and Campbell, and as a Nominating Committee, Messrs. Sears, 
Shire and Montgomery. 

New Sales Contract. 

The chair then called upon Mr. L. A. Sears to explain, for the benefit 
of the members, the new form of contract which the Sears & Nichols 
Company had been using in the sale of their goods. 

Mr. Sears took the floor and explained that they had adopted a 
form contract which had been discussed by a joint committee of both 
canners and wholesale grocers, three years before, and finally adopted 
by this committee as representing the best interests of all parties. 
This contract calls for a pro rata delivery, and the submission of any 
disputes to an arbitration committee, aiid carries with it a 2 per cent. 
discount clause, payable only, however, upon presentation of sight 
draft attached to bill of lading. Whenever the buyer elects to await 
arrival of shipment and subsequent inspection, but 1% per cent. is 
allowed. Mr. Sears stated that they had found this worked very satis- 
factorily, in that it gave them the returns with much less delay. 

Prospects for 1915. 


It so happened that Mr. Sears was the next speaker upon the pro- 
gram, to talk upon “Prospects for Canners in 1915." Mr. Sears said 
that while things were not as bright as all could wish to see them, 
they could undoubtedly be much worse. He cited an instance back in 
1902 when the pea pack was comparatively small, and yet fine quality 
New York State peas sold delivered in St. Louis at 60c. and went on 
to sbow that these low prices actually resulted in an increased con- 
sumption, and that the following year the market wok care of a pack 
nearly double in size and at better prices. He pointed out that the 
muguzines of the country are now busy upon the good work of booming 
the consumption of canned foods having turned around completely 
in their former attitude towards these goods, and that such good work 
must necessarily result in great benefit to the entire canned food in- 
dustry. He said he believed in holding on and that all would come 
out well; particularly as all canners were learning the, necessity of 
packing improved quality goods. He gave it as his opinion that the 
1914 pack of canned foods was better in quality as a whole than ever 
before, and that this would help after the turn of the year. 

Mr. Sears said that this was to be considered his “Swan Song” as 
he intended to retire entirely from the canning business in the near 
future, and would accordingly not have the pleasure of addressing them 
again as he had so often done in the past. 

Speaking upon the question of the Rate of Insurance for Canners 
under the Workman’s Compensation Law, Mr. W. W. Wilder said that 
he thought the canners were being charged too much; that they were 
classed under the miscellaneous which always carries a larger premium 
than the special classes. In fact the rate now being paid by canners 
he showed, was higher than the old line rates in Ohio. They were now 
obliged to pay a 59c. rate, whereas the old line rate was but 40c. 
He urged the appointment of a special committee to look into this 
matter, suggesting that the State might well listen tu the proposition to 
give the canners a special rate, as it is now known that they are 
earrying a surplus of two and one quarter million dollars in this fund. 

Mr. Sears moved, therefore, that this matter be referred to the exe- 
cutive committee with power to act, and it was accordingly so ordered. 

Mr. George W. Drake, now an Ohioan, and Secretary of the West- 
ern Canners’ Association, when called upon to talk upon the outlook 
for 1915, said that he had just completed a rather extended trip among 
the jobbers of the West, and while he found them rather lightly supplied, 
as far as canned foods were concerned, he anticipated that they would 
continue to buy in a hand-to-mouth manner, and thereby keep the 
market from advancing, at least from any sudden advances. It was 
his opinion that the canners would have to carry their goods in the 
future, and should make preparations accordingly. To this end he 
advised all canners to sell futures as far as possible, pack them, and 
a very small margin over. He advised the canners to get close to the 
jobbers; to go out among them and learn their wauts and their trou- 
bles, insisting that if the canners did this they would vastly improve 


their own business ideas and put the canning business upon a solid 
basis. He suggésted that all canners pack their goods so that they won’t 
stay upon the grocers’ shelves, for it struck him, he said, that some 
packers put up their goods to make l6nhg lasting records. The salva- 


‘ tion of the business he claimed was in keeping the acreage down to 


the requirements of future sales, packing fine goods and meeting the 
jobbers face to face. 

Speaking upon the proposed cannery at the San Francisco BEx- 
position, he said the request of the committee seeking signatures and 
donations to defray the expenses was merely a request to invest a 
little money with every possibility of a good return; that the proposi- 
tion would pay a profit on the investment, directly. He further ex- 
plained that the idea was to get every canner behind the movement; that 
the subscriptions now taken would probably not be used entirely and 
that any balance would be returned pro rata, according to the amount 
contributed. Mr. L. A. Sears explained further about this Model Can- 
‘nery and passed around the papers for signature. 

Mr. Felix Caldwell opposed the idea of the canners carrying the 


goods at the jobbers’ pleasure, and suggested the packing of futures 
only. 


Mr. Ira F. Crampton in taking a fling at the Democrats ,indorsed the 
idea of selling futures and packing just those orders in hand, saying 
that of a large block of future tomatoes sold at 90c. he had delivered 
up to that time over 80 per cent., but that he sold no future peas and 
has hardly been able to sell them as spots since. He further endorsed 
the previous speakers by saying that he got good prices for futures 
because he annually made a trip to see his buyers. He thought the 
Association should go on record in favor of a permanent non-partisan 


tariff commission, to avoid the real or apparent troubles now being 
laid on the tariff question. 


At this point the meeting adjourned for dinner. 
; THE DINNER. 


A special subscription dinner had been prepared in one of the fine 
dining halls of the Southern Hotel, and all sat down to a really very 
weil served and tasty dinner. There were present about 75, and until 


full attention had been paid to the menu there was no attempt at 
oratory. 


With the serving of coffee and the lighting of cigars, President Orr 
suggested that the proceedings be continued without leaving the room, 
and having secured approval of the plan called upon Mr. A. T. Sandles, 
President of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, to tell what 
the Qhio Corn Growers’ Club of boys had done, 

Improvement in Crop Yields, 


President Sandles proved that this was his pet hohby, and showed 
his audience that he was proud of the record made by the boys of 
Ohio. who had shown the older farmers of that State how to grow 
corn. He said the boys’ club averaged 80 8-10 bushels of corn per 
arce, not grown upon especially selected soils, but upon all kinds of 
soils, with, however, the proper attention and treatment, as against 
un average yield of corn of 35 bushels for the entire State. He said 
there was no excessive cost in the methods used by the voys, but that 
any farmer could afford to grow corn as they did. 

He said this meant much to the corn packers of Obio. since as he 
showed a 4-oz. nubbin on each stalk of corn means an average yieid 
of 35 bushels per acre; whereas with an approximate yield of SL bushels 
per acre it means a 9-inch ear to each stalk. He said the boys were 


teaching their elders to be better farmers, and the canners would 
this benefit. 


Speuking upon the improvement of crops he said a tile ditch pays 
any grower in Ohio better than any savings bank interest, and that as 
the Buckeye badge of Ohio says “the rainbow comes down in Qhio,” 
growers will find the pot of gold there, if ‘hey dig for it; and canners 
will share in it if they pack the quality int» their goods. He called 
attention to the fact that in 15 years the population of this country 


had increased 33 1-3 per cent., but the production from the soil has 
not increased at all. 


At the end of this address a rising vote of thanks was tendered 
Prof. Sandles. 


President W. C. Leitsch, of the N. C, A., was then called upon, and 
gave a most interesting address, urging on his hearers that every can 


of poor quality canned food hurts every canner, whereas every can of 
good quality helps every canner. 


F. E. Gorrell, Secretary of the N. C. A., then responded in answer 
to the President’s invitation, and after touching upon the good work 
that the National Canners’ Association is doing; upon the importance 
and desirability of a good big export trade and the way to secure it; 
spoke upon the efforts being made to have New York city rescind its 
decision which now prevents swelled canned foods from being returned 
to the canners, and which action, he said he heard had been followed 


by Toledo in the last few days. He explained that the effort was 
now being made to have the Bureau of Chemistry pass upon this 
matter, and for that reason the N. C. A. had prepared a brief setting 
forth the claims of the canners and asking for redress. Secretary Gor- 
rell read this brief which was addressed to Dr. Alsberg as head of 
the bureau. He further explained that in the matter of a dating law 
for canned foods there was hardly any possibility of its coming up for 
action in the present session of Congress. ‘He also explained further the 
details of the Model Cannery at the Panama Exposition. 


Continued on page 26—Column 2: 
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SANITARY CANS 


It should be remembered that the development of Sanitary 
Cans from a splendid theory to a definite and practical 


principle was brought about by the Sanitary Can Company. 


The Sanitary Can Company did this pioneer work practi- 
cally alone and unaided, but it gained a knowledge and 
intimacy of Sanitary Can principles which are naturally 
pre-eminent and exclusive. It is reasonable to assume there- 
fore that buyers of Sanitary Can Company cans are secur- 
ing the most up-to-date can of the kind in the world; a can 
on which more time and money has been spent than on all 


other combined makes. 


It would be strange indeed, if Sanitary Can Company cans 


were not of exceptional merit and value. 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Chicago New York 


Rochester, N. Y. Baltimore 
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THE Canning’ TRADE 


Next week we will begin the publication of Conven- 


tion News and Notes, under which we will give you all _ 


the information regarding the coming New York Con- 
vention of the National Canners and allied Associations. 
Each week we will show you scenes and strive to answer 
your desires for confirmation in that great city and its 
greatest event. Watch for this. And the week following 
we expect to give you the statistics of the 1914 pack. 
Things are beginning to bbom—keep yourself wel! posted 
and informed on every possible point, and you will help 
insure for yourself a prosperous New Year. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
MERCHANDISE 


This office is in receipt of numerous letters from the United 
States, the writers of which desire to extend their foreign trade 
and to sell more merchandise in New Zealand, says Consul General 
J. I. Brittain. Frequently letters come from different firms appar- 
ently written by the same correspondence bureau, as there is prac- 
tically no difference in the wording, except as to the commodities 
for which the market is sought. This consulate general is heartily 
in sympathy with all who desire to increase their sales in New Zea- 
land and will do its utmost to assist any such exporters; but many 
writers do not appear to be familiar with actual conditions. 

One letter says: “Your market will doubtless call on the 
United States to supply a large volume of merchandise which here- 
tofore has been furnished by Germany and England.” Germany 
did have a good and growing trade with New Zealand; but it was 
acquired by having German business firms of good stand:ng finan- 
cially on the ground to look after the interests of German exporters, 
by having direct lines of German steamshpis plying between Ger- 
man and New Zealand ports, and by making prices lower than those 
offered by competing countries, even though some of those coun- 
tries had special tariff concessions. 

The letter referred to further states that the writers have 
“every necessary facility for purchasing, forwarding and shipping 
any American products.” Since coming to Auckland, the writer 
has talked with a number of importers, and they all complain of 
the poor steamship accommodations between the United States and 
New Zealand. There has been an increase of 25 per cent in freight 
rates from New York. ‘ 

No doubt with proper facilities exporters can largely increase 
their exports to this country; but they should not expect too much, 
as New Zealand is a new country, not densely populated, and one 
with a rather high protective tariff, which favors Great Britain. 
Merchants here are not disposed to purchase heavy stocks at pres- 
ent, as they were pretty well supplied when the war began. Nat- 
urally, as it continues, our prospects for increased trade will 
brighten. 

Views of a Leading Promoter. 

One Auckland firm that has successfully handled several lines 
of American merchandise desires to add a line of door fittings, 
such as locks and hinges, also a line of cotton denims, for which 
there appears to be a good market. This concern has traveling 
salesmen who visit the trade on the North and South Islands, cov- 
ering all New Zealand, and already sells aluminum goods, wooden- 
ware and bathtubs and other sanitary supplies. 

Speaking of the prospects for the increase of exports from the 
United States to New Zealand, the head of the firm referred to 
says that American manufacturers should profit largely in conse- 
quence of the paralyzed condition of European trade, but that it 
will be difficult to reap great benefits without better steamship fa- 
cilities. He says that he would have placed large orders with New 
York houses recently had it not been for the 25 per cent advance in 
freight rates from New York to New Zealand, which the people 
here regard as unjustifiable. The rates direct from New York to 
New Zealand were already very high; a shipment of merchandise, 
for example, having been made before the war from New York via 
Bremen at $1.25 per ton less than the rate quoted direct. 

(For statistical reports on New Zealand’s trade see Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports for June 17 and Nov. 17, 1914.) 


- 
pein Continued from page 22. 

President Orr then called for a véte of thanks to Secretary Gor- 
rell for the excellent brief just read upon the question “swells,” and 
this was heartily tendered. 


Praise from Food Commission. 


Mr. 8S. E. Strode, Dairy and Food Commissiouery of Ohio, con- 
gratulated both the State and the National Associations upon having 
such broad-minded men at their heads, and his talk made a most 
favorable impression. He called attention to the work which his 
department had done, especially in grading all canning factories as 
to their sanitary condition, saying that while the showing of 85 good 
factories; 27 excellent factories, 33 factories in fair condition and 9 
indifferent, was not a bad showing, he wanted t osee the good and 
excellent factories change places before next season. He said Ohio was 
the one State in the Union where all the cans were washd before filling, 
and he took pride in this. He said but three factories had refused 
to comply with this requirement until forced. 

He said plainly that Ohio canned foods were packed under better 
sanitary conditions than prevail in the average home kitchen. He 
called attention to a score card which had been prepared for 1915, and 
said he hoped there would be a large number of factories able to score 
100 on this, in which case he would list them as ideal factories.—(Edi- 
tor’s note: We will vubli~h this scorecard next week.) 

Mr. B. S. Bartlow, Chief of the Bureau of Foods of Ohio, was next 
called upon, and, after saying that his chiefs and predecessors had said 
abeut all the good things regarding Ohio packed canned foods possible, 
said that Ohio is making progress, and that the Canners’ Association 
might feel proud because it was the first Association of food manufac- 
turers placed under.a code of regulations by their department, and has 
since served as an example to other lines. He said others had since 
been lined up under regulations, but that they had more restraints 
put upon them because they needed lines. He said it was encouraging 
to work in this way, esnecially where an industry showed the right 
spirit. because the public noted this and had confidence in the goods: 
all of which resulted in increased consumption of the goods. He said, 


“work with us and we will work with you, and we will thus be a 
mutual help.” 


A rising vote of thanks was tendered the officials for their ad- 
dresses and for the splendid co-operative spirit shown. 


Afternoon Session. 


The meeting then adjourned, and most members thought the Con- 
vention over, but it reassembled with a few members in the meeting 
room occupied in the morning. After being called to order, Mr. S. F. 
Haserot was introduced, and talked upon the question of export trade, 
explaining the efforts that were being made to extend this branch of the 
industry. Mr. Haserot is doing splendid work along this line, and is 
gradually persuading all canners of the great benefit such a foreign 
trade would be to the entire industry, and of the advisability of striving 
for it now, particularly as it costs nothing to get. 

State Cannery Inspector Lyman G. Bingham was then called upon, 
and he explained briefly the pamphlet which his department had issued 
covering the inspection and grading of the State’s canneries. As Mr. 
Bingham had been a canner for years—until last year’s great flood wiped 
him and his cannery out of business—all members felt that he was the 
right man in the right place. Commissioner Strode had said that it 
was an act of Providence that had given him Bingham to replace the 
former cannery inspector, Mr. L. R. Robertson, who had died during the 
year. Mr. Bingham also explained in detail the splendid exhibit of Ohio 
packed canned foods made at the State Fair in Columbus, and where 


the goods were exhibited as packed under the supervision and approval 
of the State Pure Food Department. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the State Industrial Com- 
mission in relation to the Workmen’s Compensation law, to the end that 
the rate to canners might be more suitably adjusted. 

A resolution endorsing one cent postage, in response to the request 
from the agitators of this absurd movement was passed. We say ‘,ab- 
surd” here because today the Postoffice Department is so disorganized 
through the parcel post business that even first-class mail is seriously 
interfered with, and a deficit seems almost certain. If, therefore, these 
agitators for a movement whose only claim is its first attractiveness 
(that it would save one cent on each letter) succeed in placing first-class ~ 
mail in the same category with one cent circulars long delays and un- 
certainty in the delivery of all mails, to say nothing of the heavy de- 
ficit that must certainly follow, will be the inevitable result. It means 
a sacrifice of efficiency, and a complete revolution of a system that gives 
admirable service today at a most reasonable rate. It is said that the 
mail order houses are the only ones that would profit from one cent 
postage, and so the action of the canners in endorsing this propaganda 
will undoubtedly not be favorably received by the jobbers. 

A resolution of regret upon the death of L. R. Robertson, late State 
Cannery Inspector, was passed, and a copy of it will be sent to his widow. 


A resolution to memorialize Congress to have a reciprocal clause 
added to the present tariff law was passed unanimously. 

The Association also went on record as in favor of the sales contract 
adopted by the holesale Grocers’ Association, and upon which Mr. 
Sears had spoken that morning. 


The Election. 
President, S. B. Orr, Circleville. ‘ 
Vice-President, W. C. Pressing, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treas., F. N. Shock, Urbana, Ohio. 
Board of Directors—I. E. Crampton, Francis Rechielderfer, C. C. Mc- 
Donald, J. F. Montgomery, C. W. Campbell. ‘ 
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Oyster Steam Box 


STICKNEY’S PLUNGER FILLER 


FOR No. 2 CANS AND UNDER — 


- $250.00 


This machine will 
handle goods_ that 
have to be forced; 
Like Corn, Succo- 
tash, Berries, Clams, 
MincedClams, Tomato 
Pulp, Etc. 


Capacity: 2000 Per Hour 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


With Improved Sliding Doors, doing away 
with the hinged tracks, giving in- 
increased service. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
Machine and Boiler Works, 


WORKS: 


ATLANTIC WHARF 


Boston @ Lakewood Ave. 


OFFICE: 


2639 BOSTON ST. 


Baltimore, Md. 


asCANNING MACHINERY 


NEW AND REBUILT 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAIERS Al lored 1 f ll 
so, colored lacquers for a 

SILVER 
CAN swells, rusties’’, 

JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Plate 


Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the soquwennente of the canning and packing industries. 


erne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


e also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 


Specify ““AMERICAN’”’ brands 


GEO. E. LOCKWOOD CO. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 
308 Chestnut St. A A Phila. 


Box Shooks & Crating, 
Climax Flux, etc. 

Condensed Milk Machinery. 
(Fillers, Sterilizers, etc.) 
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|_AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. = 
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Brokers. 


Favorably Known to the Canning Industry 


The J. M. Paver Company 
326 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS 


A sincere endeavor to provide an unusual quality 
of service in keeping with the ideas of those who 
know and appreciate the true value of salesmanship. 


JOHN A. LEE JOHN B. HENDERSON 


LEE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


657 WEsT RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO. 


PHONE, HAYMARKET 3756 


We sell every responsible wholesale grocery house 
in Chicago and specialize in Canned Foods. We refer 
to any wholesale grocery house in Chicago, or to 
Mercantile City National Bank, Chicago, as to our 
reliability. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Regular and Sanitary Can Prices 


F, O. B, SHrpPInc POINT. 


Season 1914. Prices in effect January 1. Car load lots only. 


Regular or Cap Hole Cans. 


The American Can Company, Continental Can Company, 
Johnson-Morse Can Company, and the Southern Can Company, 
quote the following prices for Cap Hole Cans:— 


Size Opening Season 
No.1 1% in, $9 25 per 
“2 12 25 
“ 2% 21-16in 16 50 ‘‘ 
“3 21-16in 
“3 21-16 in. 1800 
“ 3 5§%in. 27-16in. 2050 “ 
21-16in. 43 50 “ 


Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand, 1% inch, $1.10; 21-16 inch, 
$1.60; 2% inch, $1.85; 2 7-16 inch, $2.00. 


OYSTER CANS 


Per M. 
3 ounce 2-11-16 inch diameter 2-Y% inch high $ 8.50 
2-11-16 3-% 8.75 
3-% 3-5-16 ‘* II.00 
3-% 3-15-16 11.25 


Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


The American Can Company, Continental Can Company, 
Johnson-Morse Can Company, Sanitary Can Company, Southern 


Can Company, quote the following 5 Psa for Sanitary or Open 
Top Cans:— 


Season 
$10 75 per M. 
14 50 
19 co “ 
19 50 “ec 
20 00 
22 oo 
44 oo 
OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS. 
aND CaP CANs DIAMETER, HEIGHT. 
4 
4-9-16 
4M 
6-4 
4 
4-9-16 
4-% 
7 
CANNERS’ METALS. 
torotons 1 to,4tons 
or Federal 3 9° 
%x% 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar......... 22 aI 20 
Wire Ceil............. 22 21 20 
Wire Segments...... 22 21 20 
TIN PLATES. F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 lbs, Base Bessemer Steel. 3 55 
14x20, 100 lbs. ‘‘ Bessemer 340° 
14x20, 95 lbs. ‘‘ Bessemer Steel. 335 
14x20, 90 lbe. ‘‘ Bessemer Steel....... 3 3¢ 
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COPYRIGHT 19" BY 
STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. ROCHESTER,N.Y 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SEE OTHER SIDE 
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Argument 
Needed 


The best canners The best designed 
in the country | labels bear this 


place their imprint: 
orders “Stecher 


with Stecher labels — Litho. 
us. sell your goods. Co.” 


A plant equipped like no other in the world. 


Prices 
Are 
Right 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a 
HANDSOME LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. . 
RUST PROOF because it will resist all of the ordinary 
conditions that CAUSE RUST IN CANNED FOODS. 
HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN 
COLORand immediately ATTRACTS the eyeof aCUSTOMER. 
THIS is the COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES 
and is what the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LAC- 


The Can Lacquering Machine in 


PROOF CAN 


QUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 

The MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one t hat 
effects this COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE 
that MAKES LACQUERING EASY. The MACHINE that 
is used by many of the most prominent canners in the U. 8S. 

The BENEFITS of this process are worth ten times its 
TRIFLING COST. Write us to-day for the SAMPLE CAN 
and full particulars of the machine. 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Waal: U.S.A. 


SEELY BROS. 


TAGLIABUE TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER FRANK HAMACHEK PEA VINER FEEDERS, W. A. TRESCOTT 


THE CANADIAN CANNING and EVAPORATING HEADQUARTERS ARE AT 


The BROWN, BOGGS “canaba” 


THE AYARS MACHINE Co. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO. BOUTELL MFG. CO. 

8. M. RYDER & SON BURDEN & BLAKESLEE 
WM. 8S. KERN . MORRAL BROS. 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. SINCLAIR SCOTT CO 
W. A. TRESCOTT CO. C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. J. B. FORD CO. 


WE ARE SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE UNDER ROYALTY FOR CANADA 
THOMAS TOMATO SCALDER, THOMAS CONVEYORS, 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE GRADERS, MORRAL 
GREEN CORN HUSKERS 
BAKER-SHIPPEE AGITATING COOKER 


WE SUPPLY COMPLETE MODERN INSTALLATIONS FOR 
CANNING FACTORIES 


PATENT “The first important step is to learn whether 
you can obtain a patent. Please send sketch 


of your invention with $5, and I will examine the patent re- 

cords and inform you whether you are entitled to a patent, 

the cost and proceedure. Personal attention, ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


WM N MOOR LOAN & TRUST. BLILDING 
s s 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


2501 to 2515 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 


PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Some hard work being done to get Foreign business—So far but little secured—Death of 
two prominent Salmon packers—A sketch of their lives—The State furnishing the 


Government with Salmon fry—Citizens of Colorado becoming interested in Wash- 


ington fruit sections. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Wash., December 18, 1914. 

Salmon.—The market has shown very little change 
during the past week. So far as the domestic situation is 
concerned there is practically nothing doing at all. Cold 
weather just about shuts off all consumption of fish at 
home. The foreign market is naturally more active than 
usual at this time of the year, although dealers, and, in 
fact, everybody concerned are spending a lot of effort and 
money on prospective business, which so far has not ma- 
terialized in the form of orders. It has been a long time 
since the jobbers and brokers and packers have worked 
so hard to get foreign business. Eventually it looks as 


though something must come of the work being done, but . 


for the moment results are not all that had been expected. 


The entire salmon canning fraternity suffered two 
very serious shocks last week in the death of two of the 
most prominent men ever identified with the industry. 
One was Charles W. Dorr and the other E. E. Ainsworth. 
Mr. Dorr, while recently a practicing attorney in Seattle, 
was for many years general counsel and general-manager 


of the Alaska Packers’ Association, the largest salmon 
canning institution in the world, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Ainsworth was a member of the firm 
of Ainsworth & Dunn, of Seattle, who have been operat- 
ing canneries for years. Both Mr. Dorr and Mr. Ains- 
worth died very suddenly. 


Mr. Dorr’s earliest connection with the salmon busi- 
ness was in its legal end. Mr. Dorr in the ’90s located at 
Bellingham, Wash., where he practiced law. He made a 
special study of the salmon industry and its legal phases 
and became recognized as one of, if not the, foremost au- 
thorities of his kind on the Coast. In 1901 the Alaska 
Packers’ Association induced him to go to San Francisco 
to become its general counsel and secretary. Later he 
became vice-president and general manager, remaining in 
San Francisco until 1908, when he resigned and came to 
Seattle to resume the practice of law. Since then he has 
handled many of the important salmon litigations which 
have developed, and was engaged by the salmon canners’ 
association to represent the salmon interests at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on a number of occasions. He was largely 


instrumental in preventing the passage of several laws 
which would have been very detrimental to the salmon 
industry on the Coast, and at the same time he always 
worked for legislation which tended to advance the in- 
dustry. As general manager of the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation Mr. Dorr did much to extend the demand for 
canned salmon. He was largely responsible for the pub- 
licity work done in behalf of the product. He was a firm 


believer in salmon promotion work of all kinds. Even 
after he retired from the active management of the big 
canning concern he continued to maintain a very lively 
interest in the canning end of the business. It has often 
been said that Mr. Dorr knew more about canned salmon, 
and also the history and habits of salmon, than anybody 
in the business. 


Mr. Ainsworth came to Seattle in 1888. In 1896 he 
and his associate, Mr. Dunn, built two canneries on Puget 
Sound, and have since been actively identified with the 
industry. Mr. Ainsworth was president of the Seattle 
Golf and Country Club. 


The State of Washington has undertaken to supply 
the United States Government with 10,000,000 Chinook 
salmon fry to be released in streams tributary to Puget 
Sound. This State is also making arrangements to hatch 
out 2,000,000 Chinook salmon eggs, the fry to be let loose 
in the Columbia River. The Chinook salmon is one of 


the best species found on the Pacific Coast, and the Fed- 
eral authorities are anxious to increase this species. The 
theory is that the young salmon will in years to come 
return to the streams in which they were liberated. The 
eggs to be hatched will come from the Columbia River, 
where the Chinook salmon forms an important commer- 
cial species. 

Fruits.—A delegation of Colorado men who are in- 
terested in the establishment of a fruit canning and pre- 
serving plant in Grand Junction, Colo., visited the big 
plant of the Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Puyallup, Wash., last week. The members of the 
party were L. D. Sweet, of Denver; Clarence W. Moo- 
maw, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and R. H. Forbes, of Denver; Howard Fletcher, manager 
of the Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, and 
Austin E. Miller, of Delta, Colo. The party are making 
a study of co-operative canning companies. They stated 
that the Puyallup plant was one of the largest and best 


equipped which they had visited. 
“SALMON.” 


DEATH OF CHAS. L. APPLEGARTH. 


Mr. Charles L. Applegarth, president of the Oyster Pack- 
ers’ Association of Baltimore, died at his residence, in Guil- 
ford, Baltimore, on Monday, December 15th. Mr. Ap- 
plegarth had long been prominent in the raw oyster business, 
and was also interested in the canned food industry. 

His funeral took place on Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 17th. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read every week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


Machinery For Sale. 


Machinery Wanted. 


For Sale-—One 250, four 225, one 100, two 60, one 35 and 
one 25 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, complete. All 
the foregoing kettles are well constructed in our own factory 
of ‘heavy copper, thoroughly tested and guaranteed to stand 
100 lbs. steam pressure. They are ready for immediate ship- 
ment, and we offer them at a bargain for cash. 

HAMILTON COPPER AND BRASS WORKS, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Have a few brand-new Capping Machines 
on hand for quick delivery. Capacity, 480 cans per hour; semi- 
automatic and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Price, $75. 
Takes all size cans, any height, any shape. Address 

A. S. WISE, 2517 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


FOR SALE—The Handy Manufacturing Co., Holliday 


and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore, is now prepared to make imme- 
diate shipment of their well-known HANDY Capping Ma- 
chines. Testimonials and complete booklet on request. One 
capper takes all size cans, all shapes and all size cap openings. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction; price, $75 complete. 


FOR SALE—Small Capping Machines, suited in factories 
of medium capacity, or for experimental work in large fac- 
tories. Always ready, saving in fuel and labor. Easily fed by 
hand at rate of 500 per hour. Address 

BOX A-150, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale.—One No. 3 Burt Labeling Machine, motor 
driven. Price $150.00 f. 0. b. shipping point, subject to 
being unsold. Address 

BOX A-153, 
Care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ayar’s Capper, in first class condition. Ad- 
dress Thomas Canning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seed Peas For Sale. 


FOR SALE—Contract with Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., for 
1000 bushels 1914 grown Horsfords Market Garden Pea Seed. 
Offers invited. Address 
‘ BOX A-149, care The Canning Trade. 


PEA SEED FOR SALE— 
400 bu. First and Best. 
60 bu. Admirals, 
100 bu. Horsfords. 
200 bu. Alaskas. 


Pea seed of the first quality ; grown by one of the old- 
est and largest regular seed growing concerns. Will be 
glad to submit samples and prices if interested, providing ! 
unsold. Address 


BOX A-152, 
Care The Canning Trade. 


Salesman Wanted. 


WE WANT a specialty canned goods salesman—one who 
not only can secure the business, but who has good health, 
good character and habits, and who is ambitious and will stay 
with us. One who has had numerous and varied positions 
not desired. 

If he has the ability and training to make himself useful 
in some part of the canning business during the fall season, so 
much the better. Good future opportunity for a man who can 
fill requirements. Write promptly in strict confidence fully in 
detail about yourself, age, experience, with whom and in what 
capacity, references, etc. Address 


BOX B 151, care of The Canning Trade. 


4 THE GREATEST 

CANNING TOMATO 

IN EXISTENCE 
Canners thronghout the country are buying more seed of Livings- 
ton's Stone To than ever before. This is the strongest en- 
dorsement possible. “There’s a reason” Stone Tomato as grown 
by Liv ngston has made gooi for a quater of a century. If you 
are not using our seed you are not doing yourself or your grow- 

ers justice. Make a good start with good seed. 


Livingston’s Stone 


is the largest and most proluctive, bright red, pe’ feetly smooth, 
main crop tomato in cu'tivation. It is the standard by which all 
other varieties are judged and none have taken its place ina 
period of 23 years. Produces greatest tonnage to the acre. Noth- 
ing is more important to the grower than his seed stock. 


Livingston’s Stone as Grown by Livingston 


cannot be purchased in bulk. It is grown under our personal super- 
vision, the seed saved on our own farms and sold under our 
“True Blue” seal. A vast amount of Tomato seed offered as Liv- 


ingston’s Stone is not our strain. You can procure seeds ‘of our 
growing direct from us or from dealers handling it in packages 
under seal. 


Ask for Tomato Booklet and Catalogue. 
Mention The Canning Trade. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


“Famous for Tomatoes” 


COLUMBUS OHIO 
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The California..Market 


Preparations for the Model Cannery greatly interesting all packers—Salmon 


statistics show Alaska pack in excess of last years—Spot Salmon, however, 


all sold up—The large shipment of Main Corn arrives—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 18, 1914. 


The Market.—There is a very steady jobbing market for 
California fruits and vegetables and the big packs are being 


reduced in a manner which indicates that there will be very. 


little left unsold by the time the pack of 1915 is ready for 
shipment. Many lines are even now closely sold up and the 
only items in heavy supply are some staple lines that are al- 
ways good property, such as cling peaches, etc There is some 
pressure to sell Hawaiian pineapple, but present prices are so 
close to the cost of production that a general reduction is not 
expected, and the trade is not holding back orders on that 
account. 

Tomatoes.—During last week there was some pressure on 
the part of small interests to dispose of tomatoes and some 
lots of No. 2% standards have changed hands at 67%c. How- 
ever, most packers are holding stocks at 70c and some refuse 
to sell for less than 72%4c. While the pack is a very large 
one, it is pointed out that the retail and jobbing trade had 
very light stocks on hand when the season commenced, and 
that the demand on the Coast promises to be unusually heavy, 
owing to the activities incident with the holding of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition here next year. 


Large Shipment of Corn Arrives.—The first large ship- 
ment of Maine corn has just arrived here from Portland, Me., 
having come by way of the Panama Canal. The manifest 
Says there are fifteen hundred tons of canned corn in the lot, 
and that means a record for this section. Corn of any kind 
in California is not so well known as other foods. 

The Model Cannery.—The California canning trade is 
greatly interested in the preparations that are now being made 
for the installation of a model cannery at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco by the National 
Canners’ Association. The benefits of the operation of this 
plant will be enjoyed by every packer who puts up food prod- 
ucts in tin containers, whether he be a member of the Associa- 
tion or not, and California packers will be particularly bene- 
fitted in that a number of articles not packed in quantities else- 
where will be handled. Such things as special benefits to this 
or that branch of the canning industry are not being consid- 
ered, however, the idea being to make a convincing argument 
for the cleanliness and healthfulness of carefully canned foods. 
The operation of this plant will, however, call general atten- 
tion to the wonderful range of the climate and products of 
California. The great exposition is to extend over a period 
of ten months, and if it was found convenient to do so some 
products of the soil of this State could be harvested and canned 
every day. A set program of canning has not been decided 
upon, but it is likely that operations will be commenced during 
February on beans, and that they will end next December on 
pumpkin. Early in March it will be possible to handle aspar- 
agus, and then will follow early vegetables, cherres, apricots, 
pears, peaches, tomatoes and various other products. Dr. A. 
W. Bitting, technologist of the National Canners’ Association, 
is now here making preliminary arrangements for the installa- 
tion of the cannery. His return to the Coast is hailed with 
delight by California canners, among whom he has many ad- 
mirers. 

California Canners’ League.—The annual meeting of the 
Canners’ League of California will be held early in January, 
and matters of unusual importance to the trade will be con- 
sidered. The European situation, the opening of the Panama 


Canal and the opening of the new export fields, are all tend- 
ing to bring about conditions that require united action, and 
these will all be considered at the annual gathering. 

Coast Notes.—The annual meeting of the North Alaska 
Salmon Company was held in this city on December 7th, and 
directors were chosen as follows: C. P. Hale, Joseph P. Hal- 
ler, Juda Newman, S. J. Newman, and E. S. Wangenheim. 
The directors organized by electing oqcers as follows: Juda 
Newman, president; S. J. Newman, vice-president; R. E. Cot- 
ter, secretary; E. S. Wangenheim, treasurer, and J. P. Haller, 
manager. The last year was a very successful one for this 
concern, the pack being about the same as in 1913, but with 
prices 25 per cent higher. Practically all of the output for 
1914 has been disposed of. ; 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association will be held in the office of the corpora- 
tion, Wells Fargo & Co. Building, 85 Second street, San Fran- 
cisco, on January 19, for the purpose of electing a board of 
directors for the ensuing year. 


They have announced the figures for this year’s pack, 
and they show that its Alaska pack exceeds last year’s. Sal- 
mon shipments, however, have been very heavy and the ware- 
house stocks here are much lighter than usual. There is very 
little usnold salmon now on this market. 

That canned wild goose will shortly be added to the al- 
ready long list of California canned products is not improb- 
able. From Sacramento word has been received to the effect 
that arrangements have been made with Libby, McNeill & 
Libby by hunters of that section for canning goose. These 
water fowl migrate to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys in such numbers during the winter season that they be- 
come a nuisance, destroying whole fields of young grain if not 
molested. They are slain in great numbers, and it is now pro- 
posed to pack their flesh, instead of throwing the birds away. 

The Tuna Exchange has been incorporated at San Pedro, 
Cal., with a capital stock of $50,000, by F. C. Van Camp, G. L. 
Hogan, H. L. Stafford, M. V. Ambrose, N. J Kuglis, W J. 
King and N. Ward. 

The Independent Tuna Packing Company has been incor- 
porated at Los Angeles, Cal., by G. A. Binney, C. H. Beau- 
champ, E. E. Knapp, H. Gordon and S. A. Knapp, Jr. The 
capital stock is placed at $200,000. 

Coast salmon packers were pained recently to learn of the 
deaths of Charles W. Dorr and E. E. Ainsworth at Seattle, 
Wash. From 1901 to 1909 Mr. Dorr was a resident of San 
Francisco, and filled the position of secretary, vice-president 
and manager of the Alaska Packers’ Association during this 
period. He was an attorney of note and for years was re- 
garded as being the principal legal authority on Pacific Coast 
salmon fishing. . 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association is now putting 
out baked beans under its Del Monte brand, the No. 2 tall 
size being quoted at $1.10. They are packed without pork. 

Competition is very keen at present to secure control of 
the canned milk market and prices have been reduced 40 cents 
per case during the past six weeks by leading manufacturers. 

The Palace Hotel, San Francisco, has been chosen as head- 
quarters for the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association that 
is to meet in convention in San Francisco on May 19, 20 and 
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SLAYSMAN’S IMPROVED 


Lock and Lap Seam Body Maker 


WITH SOLDERING DEVICE 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
SOI-5 E. PRATT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1914 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 6th Edition. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 

$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 

machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 

industry. Get your order in early. 

NEW 1914 EDITION JUST READY 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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HULL’S 


PATENT 


J. §. Hull Mfg. Co. 


125-127 East Falls Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gasoline Burners, Fire Pots & Heaters 


Repairs Promptly Attended to 


CANNING HOUSE SUNDRIES 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 19th, 1914. 

Developments were negligible this week in the canned 
foods market in this section, and were it not for some addi- 
tional buying of tomatoes to supply immediate wants, there 
would be little to say about it. In these days of refrigerator 
ears, fast schedules and excellent facilities for keeping the 
shipments rolling, by means of tracers, there is the minimum 
of danger of the goods freezing on the road, and buyers have 
little to fear in that direction. The official statistics of the 
output in 1914, published by The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, are now due, and more than ordinary interest in them is 
shown by the jobbers as well as the canners. 

There is a strong impression in the trade, in this section 
at least, that the output of No. 2 tins of tomatoes is less than it 
was in 1913, and that the increasing popularity of that size 
has caused a demand which will make them the leaders when 
the business in the new year gets fairly started. Markets that 
bought them sparingly in previous seasons were large buyers 
when the canning season opened last summer, and have con- 
tinuously bought them since then. The same remarks apply in 
a slightly lesser degree to No. 3 tomatoes, which have always 
been nearly as staple as sugar or coffee with the jobbing trade. 
They come as near to being a liquid asset as any merchandise 
handled in the larger markets of this country, and they are 
safe property to own at all times. On the principle of ‘‘safey 
first’ canned tomatoes carry no fears for the buyer at to- 
day’s prices. 

Outside of the usual daily small assorted orders for other 
lines of canned vegetables, there was no snap to the market 
this week, and the price changes were nil. No improvement in 
the demand for them is expected during the remainder of this 
month. When inventory time is over and out of the way, the 
buyers will find that their stocks need replenishing, doubtless, 
and a fair demand will follow. 


There was not an active article in the line of fruits this 
week, and business in them was nearly at a standstill. This 
is in line with the usual experience in these goods in the month 
of December. The jobbers are too busy with their holiday 
goods to give any attention to other articles that are not ac- 
tually needed. However, canned fruits do not go out of fash- 
ion, and they will be here when wanted. 

The coldest weather within the last two years prevailed 
this week in this section, and it caused a strong market for 
raw oysters, which will naturally make a firmer market for 
cove oysters should it continue long enough to freeze over the 
rivers and that part of the Chesapeake Bay whence oysters are 
taken. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., Dec. 17, 1914. 

Canned foods, while never out of fashion, have tempor- 
arily been put in the background to make room for goods that 
are more in conformity with the spirit of this—the Christmas 
season. It would, therefore, be a waste of energy to go into 
details concerning any article in the canned food list. 

We will simply quote the market, and at the same time 
we wish to extend to all the compliments of the season. 

Tomatoes.—No. 3 standards, 65@67%c; 2s, 45@47%e; 
10s, $2.00@2.10; extra quality 3s, 70c; 2s, 50c; 10s, $2.25. 


THE Canning: TRADE 


Canned Food Markets 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. 


. ship- 
Balti- 
more Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and ee by 
Special Correspondents. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
Baltimore Hew York 


ASPARAGUS®—(California) 
White Mammoth No. 245 275 
ss Peeled, ‘‘ 3 §0 
‘Green 2 50 2 30 2 5¢ 
White, Large 2 40 290° «628s 
/ Green, 230 200 205 
White, Medium 210 200 
White, Small | 1 85 1 85 
reen, és 1 60 8c 
Tips White, Square “1 ........ 2 25 230 
Green, Square ‘‘ 1 ......... 2 00 2 00 2 10 
1, In Sauce...... 
BEANSt—Refugee Size 1 Whole No. 2...... ... I 80 175 
“ee “ “ I 50 I 65 
ss I 30 I 40 
“oe ae 2. I oo I 05 
ss as 80 80 
String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2..... 50 60 60 
“ . ae 2 25 2 75 2 75 ’ 
Stand. White Wax 85 65 65 
** Red Kidney, Stand. No. 2................ 62% 65 65 
BEETSt{-Small, Wiole I 15 rao 20 
as Large I oo 107% 110 
CORN{— 
es No, 2 Evergreen Stand........ - 60 65 65 
ss ‘© 2 Maine Style Standard......... 65 
ss Extra Stand........... 72% 
as 2 Western Fancy................. go 
HOMINY}—Inside Enameled No. Bis 57% 
Standard €o 60 
MIXED VEGETA-) No. 2—12 Kinds........ 7o ootes 75 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard 75 
TOMATOES.t 3 95 
PBAS*-No. 1 Ex. Sifted E. 85 ‘ 
2 Karly June Stand.......... 80 75 85 
2 Ex Stand. Early Junes.......... 85 go 85 
as ‘“ 2 Extra Fine Sifted I 65 1 65 | 
i. I 90 200 
“ 9 Ex, Stand. ... I 
os ‘* 2 Marrowfat....... 77% 
SOAKED, No. 2........ 50 55 


Continued on Next Page 
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CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore Wow York 
PUMPKIN{-Standard No. 67% 

Squash 3...... Jo 80 

Quality No.3......... 90 92% 

SPINACH{-Standard 72% 72% 

SUCCOTASH{-Green Beans No. 2...... a. 87% 

Dry Beans 85 

Standard 3....... 77% 82% 

Jersey 2 50 2 80 

TOMATONS Extra Stand. f.0.b. bal. 3........ 
Standard 7e 72% 
Seconds 65 62% 
Standard 50 52% 

Fancy 275 2 60 

Standard 210 230 

No, 2 Stand. Md. tae, Co. 

oe ae 3 a 65 

3 N, J. oe go 

“to, Maryland ‘‘ 

to, Jersey 2 50 2 40 

Fancy San. Cans 5% inch... 11g 45 


CANNED FRUITS 


Michigan ‘‘ ...... 
APPLES{-Maryland, 
as 
os Maine, = 
Standard §8...... 
Preserved 32...... 
Maine, 

New Jersey 1o...... 
Southern 
BLUEBERRIES—Maine 
2 Seconds, Red............ 
White......... 
“ Red ‘* 2 Stand. Water............. 
“ 2 Ex. Preserved........... 
Red Pitted......... 

Red “10 Sour 


PRACHES*-Cale, Stand. 2%, L. 


‘ Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 
PEACHES t-Southern Stand. 3.............. 
No.1 Ex. Sliced’ Yellow, .. 
” ” 2 Standard White........ 
” ” 2 ” Yellow ee 
si 2 Secon wie 
” ” 2 Yellow. 
Standards, White......... 
YVellow........ 


Chicage 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore few York 
PEACHES}-No. I 60 1 60 
85-95 97% 
” ” 90-100 97% 
” ” 60-65 7o 
” ” I co I 00 
2 00-2 25 2 5¢ 
o ” 3 25 3 25 
PEARS{-No. 2 5 
2Standards”’ 65-70 5 
3 Seconds in Water... 
” ” 3 Standards in Water. .. 70-80 87% 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No. Snax 2 I 7o 
” Grat 2 I I 40 
Hawaii Sliced Extra 2%..... I 2 05 
Stand. 2%..... 1 65 I 70 
ae Grated Extra 2 ..... 1 I 60 
Shredded Syrup "Io ..... 25 5 25 
Crushed Water "10 ..... 475 475 
Syrup 
” 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No.2 ..... 87% 95 
R 2 92% 95 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No, 2...... ...... I 50 
BERRIES§— Preserved I I 40 
Preserved I 50 I 65 
Extra Preserved 1...... 
Preserved 80 go 
Standard Water ...... 6 25 
CANNED FISH. 
HERRING ROE*-Stan. No. 2............... ite 
LOBSTER*-Flats, - 2 50 
Flats, 1 5 oe 
OYSTER S§-Stan. 5 0z, Nor 80 
” 4 02, ” 717% 
” yoo. * I 60 
” ” 8 oz, ” I 37% 
Selects 60z, I 22% 
” ” 12 oz. ” 2 $5 
SALMON—Sockeye Tall ” I §5 
Flat 215 
” ” ” I 35 
Red Alaska Tall 55 
Cohoe Tall I 15 
” ” 
fe Pink Tall ‘ 
Columbia talls, 2 25 
” 2 40 
ats, %-lb 
ss 
Medium Red, I 25 
SHRIMP}-Wet or Dry 2 20 
Wet or Dry No. 1........ I ro 


(Baltimere Shrimp prices f.0 b. Mississippi.) 


HH 


(*) Tayler & Sons, Brokers 


Chicage 
67% 
2 30 85 : 
I 10 
go 
3 25 
E75 
85 
go go 4 
85 I 30 ; 
I 0§ 
I 00 175 
85 
7e 
62% 
50 
275 
2 
I Io 
I Io 
I 25 
I 40 | 
87% 82% 85 
210 62 20 I 55 
85 85 I 45 
1 85 2 10 65 : 
I 75 I 75 
72% 75 I 55 
425 45° 450 3 
- 
fag 
100 I 45 
60 75 I 55 2 
67% 70 90 65 
85 87% Bo 
fog . I 25 I 25 
I 50. 1 @0 
7 50° 65 
GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. 2 60 62% 85 2 25 
ime 
I : 
I 3 I90 1 bs bo 
I 25 I 40 I 40 2 20 x ; 
75 5 go ; 
85 85 100 
75 75 
I 25 I 30 I go : 
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Corn.—We quote No. 2 standard Evergreen corn, 60@ 
62%c; Shoepeg, 65@75c, and Maine style, 65 @80c. 
Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Dec. 18th, 1914. 

No. 3 standard tomatoes are quoted today at 70c; extra 
standard, hand packed sanitaries at 72%4c to 75c, and fancy 
No. 3s at $1.00. No. 2s are quoted at 52%%c; extra standard 
hand packed sanitaries at 60c, and fancy at 70c. Extra stand- 
ard hand packed No. 10s are held at $2.50. While the mar- 
ket is quiet and the demand light, the prices are being firmly 
held. 

Standard Ohio, Indiana and Illinois corn is being held at 
60c; extra standard at 72%c, and fancy at 85c. 

Standard Indiana June peas are quoted at 60@62%c; 
sifted at 65@67%c. Sauerkraut in No. 3 cans is held at 
62%c, and the market is showing more firmness. Pumpkin is 
quoted at 55c for standard No. 3 and extra standard at 60c. 
No. 10s are held at $1.75 and the market is very firm and 
well cleaned up. HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Waukesha, Wis., Dec. 18th, 1914. 
A surprisingly strong interest has been shown in spot 
peas and heavy sales have been reported during the past week. 
Prices are a trifle firmer, with the jobbers showing a disposi- 
tion to pay asking prices for needed grades. There has been 
some interest shown in futures, although the canners appear 
to be disposed to wait until after January ist before making 

prices generally. CRARY BROKERAGE CO. 


EXPORT TRADE COMMITTEE NAMED. 


President Wm. C. Leitsch has just named the Export 
Trade Committee authorized at the recent meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Chicago. It is as follows: 

C. H. Bentley, California, Chairman. 

W. T. P. Wardrop, Illinois. 

Geo. N. Numsen, Maryland. 

g. F. Taylor, New York. 

W. R. Roach, Michigan. 

F. L. Deming, Illinois. 

J. T. Dorrance, New Jersey. 

It will thus be seen that every line of canned foods—fish, 
fruits, meats, vegetables and specialties—is well represented, 
and that all interests will be well cared for. It is upon such 
broad lines the N. C. A. always works. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
ing up some market news just to make a showing I 
believe that there will be active trading after January 
4th, 1915, as stocks are certainly low. 

To My Readers.—This is the last communication I 
can place before you previous to Christmas Day. 

I wish each of you and “The Canning Trade” my 
medium of communication, a Merry Christmas and a 
prosperous and Happy New Year. I don’t think that 
canners have prospered greatly in 1914; and I know that 
brokers have not. I know that some of the latter are in 
absolute distress and unable to pay their personal ex- 
penses. If you owe your broker, Mr. Canner, send him 
his money, if you are able to do so. It is the finest and 
most acceptable New Year greeting you can send him. 
It is due him and he needs it. 

I thank my readers for their patience and forbear- 
ance toward me. 

I sometimes bring up subjects and write about things 
which others taboo and speak of matters plainly, which 
it might be more diplomatic to ignore. But that is not 
what you want or anyone else wants. You are not inter- 
ested in verbiage or the. use of language to conceal 
thought, nor in the platitudes of speech. I learned that 
a long time ago. A writer must write, in order to be 
interesting, just as he would talk to his readers if he 
had them grasped by the hand and they were looking 
into his eyes. There are more accomplished evasionists 
and dodgers among the writing men of this age than 
there are truth tellers. Fiction is their proper field of. 
effort, not writing for hard-headed, matter-of-fact read- 
ers of trade papers. 

I hope to meet each of you face to face at the big 
National Canners’ Convention in New York in February. 
If I do, come up and tell me your name and shake hands 
with me. I don’t meet you often enough to remember 
all the faces, but I wish I could. WRANGLER. 


Los Molinos, Cal.—A contract has been awarded by the 
directors of the Los Molinos Canning Association for the re- 
building of the canning plant destroyed by fire on August 25th. 
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Claims: 


IF YOU WANT 


A New Formula 

Special Information 
Factory Advice 

Process Times and Data 
The Services of an Expert 


Consult 


W. L. HINCHMAN 
1 W. Main Street 
HADDONFIELD 
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CERRUTI SYRUPER 


When Such Canners AS 


California Fruit Canners’ Association Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Thomas Canning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 


Houser Canning Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


and hosts of others, recognize them as the best, isn’t it time for you ~ 


to order and save syrup and labor? 


BE. J. JUDGE 


SALES AGENT 


268 Market St. | 25 California St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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38 CANNERS’ READY REMINDER OF 


LIST OF RELIABLE HOUSES THAT SELL THEM 
air Pumps. 
Ame 
rican Compressor & Pump Sattimore. 
-Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
J. S. Hall i ltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 

“a Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00 Post- 
paid. Address The Canning trene. Balti- 
more, Md. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods, 7.20 

Address The Canning Trade, Baltimore, M 


Bottie Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York City. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Lee C. Gilbert Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Co., Chi icago. 
Paver Co., 


Cans and Solder Hemmed 


Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
“Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Bal- 


timore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Weesites. W. Va. 


Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N 
' Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Making Machinery, Dies, Presses & Tools. 
(Crimpers, Testers, ieee etc.) 


J. 
i Torris, Wold & Co.; Chi cago, ti. 


Canners’ Supplies. 
yars —— Co., Salem, N. J. 
rown-Boggs Co., ‘Hamilton, Ont. 
E. J. judge, San 
: K. Robins & Co. 
E. Lockwood Philadelphia. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Co,. Chicago. 
enry R. Stickney, Portland. 


Can Righting Machine. 
Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Can Straighteners. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


Handy Capper Mfg Co., 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N 

A. K. & Co. Ma. 

L. & J. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 

Sprague Co.. Chicago. 


Capping Steels, 
Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Handy Capper Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
' A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
’ Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co,. Chicago 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Catsup Machines. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
- Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sienes Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 


Corn Huskers, Cutters and Silkers. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fred H Knapp, Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffallo, N. Y 


Copper Coils, Kettles, Etc. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamil- 
ton, O 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, oo 
Canning Machinery Co 

Zastrow, Baltimore. 


. Chicago. 
Crates (Iron Process) 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Directory of Canners. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
B. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & op. Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Sprague Canning Chicago. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds, 
Machine Salem, N. J. 

K. Rebin & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott. Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Sprague Canning "Machinery Co.. Chicago. 

enry R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


Fire Pots. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


Gas Machines, 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


Insurance. 
Canners’ Chica 
nsing B. “Warner, Manager.) 


Kerosene Oil Systems. 
J. 8. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 


Copper & Brass Works, Hamil- 
on, 

. B. Lockwood oo Philadelphia. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Labels. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Labelling Machines. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 

\ 

Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., ,Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Nalling Machine. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco, Cal. 


Oyster Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Danimare. 
Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Paring Machines, Apple, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 


zreg H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 


Patent Attorneys. 
Edw. 8. Duvall, Jr., Washington, D. 
Wm. N. Moore, Washington, D. C. 

Pea Separators or Graders. 


Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Huntley Mtg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
ree Renn urg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinctatr Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Peeling Tab! t 
Ayars Machine wn Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
J. Pe San Francisco. 
J. Lewis, Middleport N. Y. 
Tine John R Mitchell 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore 
& Co.,” Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore: 


Pulp Machines. 


Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Cans. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Can Co., fiyrecess, Chicago, Bal- 


Sanitary Can Co., New York C 


Indianapolis, 
Southern Can Co, Baltimore “A d ) 


A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ape achine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
L. & J Steward, Rutland a, Vt. 
Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago. 


Seeds. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Sieves and Screens. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. | \ 


Scalders, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, . 
Edw. gore & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chi cago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Torris, Wold Co., Chicago. 


String Bean Machinery. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Syrupers (Automatic) 


B. J. Jud 
Sprague 


San Francisco. 
fanning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Tin Plate, 


Washington Tin Plate Co. Washington, Pa. 


Wipers, Can, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morra 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
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obn itche 0., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


What Some Users Say: 


‘‘We run for weeks and did not lose a can.’’ 

‘*No need for poor cans unless you want them.’’ 

‘‘We have the seamer running fine, have not lost a can in two 
weeks.”’ 

‘*We run hundreds of cases and not a can lost.”’ 

The can stands still. No slop, no waste. 

This machine is designed for sealing open top cans after being filled. 

The operator places the filled can, with the cover in position, on 
the conveyor on the left as shown. The can is taken under a header, 
where the cover is pressed into position and fastened there; it is then 
taken into a dial which moves it around into the seaming head, where 
the can stands still during the seaming operation. 

These machines are regularly built for one size can and have a 
capacity of from 25 to 30 cans per minute, according to size. 


Steward Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Cans 


A Great Success. Why Not Use Them. 


The Improved Lock and Lap Side Seam for Open Top Double 
Seam cans was ORIGINATED, DEVELOPED AND PATENTED 
by us. 


L. & J. A. STEWARD, Rutland, Vt. 


THE CAN 
STANDS STILL 


Patented and 
Patents Pending 
“STEWARD” DOUBLE SEAMER, Ne. 6 
With Automatic Feed For Round Cans 
We are the sole owners of this patent. 
All persons are warned against infringing this 
atent by making or using sanitary cans with 
ock and lap side seam. 


FACTORY 
HOOPESTON - 


SALES OFFICE 
CHICAGO ILL. 


We wish to Announce to our 
BALTIMORE 
and 
EASTERN STATES CUSTOMERS 
the appointment of 


Mr. BIRCH ADDINGTON 
as MANAGER of our 


Pineapple Sizer. 


CAPACITY FROM 8,000 TO 10,000 PER DAY OF 10 HOURS. 


Speed of Machine, 400 to 500 revolutions per minute. 


BALTIMORE BRANCH OFFICE 
44-46 Market Place | 


We extend to all 
A CORDIAL INVITATION 
to visit this office and 
MAKE IT YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
while YOU are in TOWN 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


The cut represents a machine for the sizing of Pineapples. Any 
size up to 356 inches diameter may be cut by changing the sizing tube 
or cutter, which is made of brass and held in recess of spindle by two 
screws. The hollow spindle is also lined with brass to prevent the 
fruit coming in contact with the iron as it passes through the spindle. 
The Pineapple, a‘ter being cored, is placed on the centering plug on 
cross head and fed through the tube by hand holt on cross heads, the 
rods on the sides act as guides. 1 


THE JOHN MITCHELL 


Canning and Canmaking Machinery. 


Foot of Washington St., BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
CANONSBURG, PA. NEW YORK SYRACUSE, N. 


CONTINENTAL Double Seamer for closing Open 
Top (Sanitary) cans, showing conveyor system of auto- 
matically distributing the cans, equally, to TWO machines 
from ONE exhaust, as was demonstrated at the Baltimore 
Canners’ Convention. 


Interchangeable for any standard size cans. 
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